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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
-_——~< @~—— 
S we write on Friday, the news that terms of peace 
have been settled has not arrived, but it is hardly 
too much to say that it is hourly expected. Of course 
there may be a hitch at the last moment, and “the players 
to their places” may be the order, but it certainly does not 
look as if such a result were likely. Even if the war does 
nominally begin again, it will only be for a short time, and 
carried out in a half-hearted fashion, and in order to let the 
remaining Boers surrender in the field rather than lay down 
their arms peacefully. That the Boers are inclined to regard 
such punctilio as important is shown by the story of the Boer 
commando contained in the Daily Mail of Thursday. 
This commando was tired of the war, but it could not bear to 
surrender without a show of fighting. Accordingly a message 
was smuggled into the British lines telling the Colonel in 
command that if on a certain day he would surround the Boer 
laager and begin an attack in force, and with a reasonable 
amount of rifle fire, they would surrender. All this having 
heen faithfully accomplished, the commando surrendered 
with the honours of war. We trust, however, that even these 
tactics will not now be necessary, and that the terms of peace 
offered by the Government will be accepted without any, 
further resort to arms. 





The young King of Spain, Alfonso XIIT., son of Alfonso XII, 
and grandson of Queen Isabella, was crowned, or rather 
enthroned, on the 17th inst., and is now, though only sixteen, 
in full possession of the Royal prerogative, his mother, the 
Queen-Regent, retiring as Queen-Mother into comparative 
obscurity. The procession of foreign Princes, Ambassadors, 
Grandees of Spain, and Generals, all except the soldiers in 
gorgeous coaches, proceeded in magnificent, though slow, pro- 
cession from the Palace to the Congress of Deputies, where 
the King, standing up, pronounced the oath to the Constitu- 
tion:—I swear by God upon the Holy Gospels to keep the 
Constitution and the Laws. If I do this, God reward me; and 
if Ido not, may He call me to account.” 

The reception of his Majesty by the people is said to 
have been most cordial, and though this is denied, the 
half-superstitious expectation of great things from the | 
only Sovereign ever born a King would probably for a 
time create some enthusiasm. At all events, all classes 
combined to make Madrid brilliant with colour, the 
householders according to their custom throwing bright | 
carpets or silks over every balcony, while at night the 


produce. There seems to have been little necessity for the 
immense force of Regulars with which General Weyler filled 
the streets; but perkaps he understood the situation better 
than foreign critics, and it seems certain that a group of 
Anarchists had resolved on an attempt, which was foiled, 
thougk one man, believed to be mad, who threw a parcel into 
the King’s carriage showed how futile military precautions are. 
All Europe had previously shown its sympathy by splendid 
Embassies, and by showering on the King the highest Orders, 
including that of the Garter. 


The King’s proclamation to his people declares that “as he 
is first in the hierarchy, so he will be in devotion to the father- 
land”; but by far the most striking of the official documents 
called forth by the transfer of power is the letter to Seftor 
Sagasta and all Spain in which the Archduchess Christina, 
lately Queen-Regent, thanks the Spanish nation for its sup- 
port, and is confident that all Spaniards gathering around the 
King “will inspire him with the confidence and fortitude neces- 
sary to fulfil the hopes placed in him. “That will: be the 
completest recompense of his mother, who, having devoted 
her life to the fulfilment of her duties, begs God to protect 
her son in order that, emulating the glories of his ancestors, 
he may succeed in giving peace and prosperity to the noble 
people over whom he is to reign.” The Queen-Mother has 
had grave misfortunes to meet—all Spain writhing under the 
loss of her last colonies—and has met them with wisdom and 
fortitude, resisting any diminution of the Royal authority, 
yet abstaining from the dictatorship which many advisers 
pressed her to assume. She has conceived her duty to be the 
preservation of her son’s throne, and unfavourable as all 
events have been, the ceremony of the 17th inst. is proof that 
she has been able to perform it. The future is on the knees 
of the gods, but Queen Christina may say with the Knight of 
old that she “ has kept the bird in her bosom,” an indefeasible 
loyalty to her task. 


M. Loubet, the President of the French Republic, left 
Russia on Friday after a most successful visit. Arriving in 
the ‘Montcalm’ at Kronstadt on Tuesday morning, the 
President was escorted on board the Czar's yacht, and pro- 
ceeded at once to Peterhof, and thence by train to Tsarskoe 
Selo, where he was entertained at a gala dinner. On the 
following day he witnessed a grand review at Krasnoe Selo, 
and at the luncheon, as at the dinner, there was the usual inter- 
change of international compliments and reference to the 
brotherhood-in-arms of the two nations. M. Loubet’s 
simple geniality seems to have won all hearts, and the defer- 
ence he has shown to the Empress Alexander is especially 
noted in evidence of his unfailing tact. Curiously enough, 
Prince Louis Bonaparte, as a Russian officer, is stated to have 
been on duty at Peterhof on the President’s arrival. And the 
Kaiser, who takes such a sympathetic interest in foreign 
journalists, will be interested to learn that the new editor of 
the Figaro was “the only one of the forty foreign journalists 
who wa; in the Imperial train, who lunched there, and who is 
staying at Tsarskoe Selo.” 





The event of the week in France has been the semi-official 
announcement of the approaching resignation of M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau. Inasmuch as it is the natural ambition of every 
French statesman to aim at te Presidency, it need not have 
excited any special surprise that M. Waldeck-Rousseau after 
three years of extraordinary exertions should decide to run 
no further risks of compromising his candidature, and to devots 
the interval to vest and preparation. Though a man of 
remarkable nerve and self-possession, he is not physically 
strong, and is said to have been much shaken by his recent 
accident. But other and more cogent motives have been at 





illumination was of the kind which official orders do not 


work, Of his ten colleagues in the Cabinet, it seems that only 
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two can be counted on with certainty to retain office, the rest 
being either worn out, compromised, or not sufficiently public- 
spirited to continue at their posts. The Cabinet, in a word, 
may be considered to have already resigned—the phrase has 
actually been used by one of the Ministers—and M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau’s withdrawal is thereby freed from all imputation 
of interested motive. The Times correspondent, while owning 
to some anxiety as to the consequences of the strong man’s 
retirement, relies on the recuperative power of the country to 
fill the gap. ‘ Never in France has the disappearance of one 
man interrupted the march of the nation.” True; the lamp has 
generally been passed on from hand to hand,—except when it 
was a lanterne, and required for other purposes. 


The new Republic of Cuba was formally inaugurated on 
Tuesday at Havana. The ceremony was simple but impres- 
sive. General Wood, the United States Governor of Cuba, 
ufter an exchange of congratulations with Sefior Palma, the 
new President, lowered the American colours, which were 
saluted, and then with his own hand hoisted the Cuban flag 
as the act of the United States, General Gomez assisting. 
Immediately afterwards General Wood, the Staff, and the 
American troops left the island. The Washington correspon- 
dent of the Times notes that the proclamation of transfer is 
subject to the condition that Cuba accepts, and will con- 
tinuously discharge, the obligations of American suzerainty 
imposed on her by Congress, and goes so far as to say that 
nearly all the representatives of wealth and intelligence in the 
island desire and openly advocate annexation to the United 
States. It is further asserted that by the adoption of an 
ungenerous financial policy Congress is reducing the gift of 
independence to a dead letter. Nothing, however, can detract 
from the splendid services rendered to the island by General 
Wood—the “Cromer of Cuba,” as the J'%mes correspondent 
happily calls him—whose great administrative abilities will, 
we doubt not, be soon utilised by Mr. Roosevelt in some other 
equally important sphere. 


No further grand catastropbe is reported from the West 
Indies, but the unrest of the volcanoes continues to threaten 
St. Vincent and Martinique. La Pelée broke forth again on 
the 18th inst., and once more poured hot mud and lava over 
St. Pierre, but destroyed no lives, because all was desolation 
already. A village a few miles off named Carbet was, how- 
ever, burned up, a “sheet of fire” falling on it, and the 
destruction of the country has spread further. Indeed, Fort 
de France, the capital, is itself threatened, showers of ashes 
falling on it and producing a wild panic among the citizens, 
even soldiers weeping and falling on their knees. If Fort 
de France is overwhelmed, Martinique may be considered 
destroyed, and must for a time be abandoned. La Souffriére, 
in St. Vincent, broke out again on the same day. the fall of 
ashes and molten stone covering the country to a depth 
of two feet, while a new crater made its appearance 
on a hill within five miles of Kingston. The general 
destruction of plantations in this island has been greater 
than in Martinique, and the inhabitants themselves, their 
nerves quite broken by a week of terror, losses, and suffering, 
wre anxious to be removed. The resources of charity in 
America, England, and France appear to be ample for imme- 
diate relief, but the ruin of the people, and especially of all 
proprietors, will be complete beyond precedent. The accounts, 
too, of the failure of drinking water, though indistinct, 
are most alarming. This is the one thing which neither 
Governments nor charitable agencies can provide. 





On Wednesday the German Emperor made a striking 
speech in reply to the address presented to him by the Provincial 
Committee of Alsace-Lorraine thanking him for the abolition 
of the “dictatorship clause.” Speaking of the period of his 
accession, his Majesty referred to the groundless, though 
sincere, mistrust which was entertained of him abroad, be- 
cause it was gssumed that he was striving after the laurels of 
victorious war. It was therefore his task to convince foreign 
countries that the new German Emperor desired to devote the 
Empire and her power to the maintenance of peace. “The 
German people now knows along which road I have decided to 
travel for its welfare. Its Princes stand loyally by my side 
with their counsel and their deed. Foreign countries, so far 


from discerning in us a menace to peace, are accustomed years ago flung up his position to face the world as captain 


a 
to count upon us as a bulwark of peace, firm as a rock.” 


All this is, of course, perfectly true. The German Em ey 
understands, with a vividness that is most remarkable the 
absolute and imperative need of his Empire for peace, It . 
indeed, this feeling that peace must be secured at all co t 
that has made his diplomacy towards this country often “ 
tortuous. But to keep the peace, in the case of the German 
Emperor, means to prevent the growing up of conditions 
which would render it easy or possible for Russia, to 20 to 
war with Germany. As long as. Russia and England Ph be 
kept at loggerheads Russia can have neither leisure nor inelina. 
tion to think about her cause of quarrel with Germany, 


Mr. Chamberlain, speaking at Birmingham on Friday 
the 16th inst., dealt in trenchant style with Lond 
Rosebery’s attack on Liberal Unionism as involving too 
little Liberalism and too much Unionism. In a powerful 
vindication of the Education Bill Mr. Chamberlain 
declared that had the Government been guided hy 
purely party interests they would never have touched this 
thorny problem. But to have refused would have been to 
neglect a great national duty. He contended that it was an 
honest attempt to deal with a state of things that constituted 
a national weakness and a national danger. The only alterna. 
tives were,—(1) to adopt the system of secularism as tried for 
six years by the Birmingham School Board, and abandoned 
at the instance of the Noncontormists; (2) to adopt and 
continue the Compromise of 1870. What the Government 
had decided to do was to develop the latter scheme by bringing 
about a better organisation of all education, by extending the 
representative control of secular education, and by providing 
equality of treatment for all children. 

In another part of his speech Mr. Chamberlain suggested the 
binding of the Colonies to the Mother-country not merely by 
ties of sentiment but of interest. ‘ At the present moment,” 
said Mr. Chamberlain, “the Empire is being attacked on all 
sides, and in our isolation we must look to ourselves. We 
must draw closer our internal relations, the ties of sentiment, 
the ties of sympathy, yes, and the ties of interest. If by 
adherence to economic pedantry, to old shibboleths, we are to 
lose opportunities of closer union which are offered us by our 
Colonies, if we are to put aside occasions now within our 
grasp, if we do not take every chance in our power to keep 
British trade in British hands, I am certain that we shall 
deserve the disasters which will infallibly come upon us.” 
The future, Mr. Chamberlain went on to say, was for great 
Empires and not for little States. The question for this 
generation was whether we were to be numbered among the 
great Empires or the little States. “The realisation of the 
highest ideal will, in my judgment at any rate, make for the 
peace and civilisation of the world.” 





We entirely agree with Mr. Chamberlain’s declaration that 
the coming age is one for great Empires and not for little 
States, and we are as anxious as he is that we should continue 
as a great State, and that the British Empire should be held 
together. We differ from him, however, in thinking that the 
end is to be achieved—for so we judge the drift of his words 
—by copying the fiseal policy of Continental States, and by 
endeavouring to create trade by any organised system of 
privilege and exclusion. We hold that what makes a nation 
great economically as well as morally, and what keeps it so, 
is a wide and liberal policy in matters of trade, a policy which 
is based on the maximum of freedom of exchange that is con- 
sistent with the raising of revenue. What “ruins kingdoms 
and lays cities flat” is the attempt to set up a monopoly of 
trade, and to behave as if the act of exchange could only benefit 
one party to the bargain. The ideaof building up the Empire 
on any limitation of trade, however ingeniously designed and 
however patriotic the motive, is, in our view, an entire 
delusion, Why cannot our statesmen leave the Empire alone? 
Our present free system has surely given us results of 
which we ought to be proud and grateful. If the Colonies 
had afforded us no aid we might very naturally try to finda 
| better system. Considering the help rendered by the 
| daughter-States during the war, it seems to us most unwise 
to try a new system. 





The fate of the Archduke John of Austria, who some twelve 
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a 
of a merchantman, has always been something of a mystery. 
‘A Dutch engineer in the service of the United States has, 
however, NOW forwarded to the Neues Wiener Tageblatt an 
account which appears to clear it up as far as possible. 
While engaged at Ensenada, on the Argentine coast, in July, 
1890, in supplying sand for ballast, he sold some to « John 
Orth,” then in command of the ‘Santa Margarita, who took 
him into his cabin, and pointing to a picture of the Emperor 
of Austria, spoke of him as his uncle. John Orth sailed away 
with the ballast on board for the Straits of Magellan, and 
there his ship was lost in a storm, for, says the Dutch engineer 
shrewdly enough, “ he owed me £20, which he promised to send 
from Valparaiso, but never sent it, which, had he been alive, 
he would have done.” The story is a curious illustration 
among many of the intolerable ennui which often falls upon 
the cadets of reigning houses, and is the main cause of the 
regularity of their lives. The only thing one does not see is 
why the Archduke could not have entered the Austrian Naval 
Service and found occupation there, as so many Archdukes 
have found it inthe Army, Perhaps, however, the rank itself 
weighted and bored him, us it has weighted and bored two or 
three English Peers. 


The Humbert case still fructifies. Within the last week 


two of the country residences of Madame Humbert have ! 


been broken into by burglars, and in that at Melun several! 
valuable pictures, including a Raphael valued at £8,000, 
cut from their frames. Not unnaturally the absconding 
culprits are suspected of complicity in the burglaries, which 
would only round off their series of frauds with an appro- 
priately sensational close. From instituting legal proceedings 
against yourself to “ burgling ” your own house the transition 
is easy enough. In the first instance the Humberts were 
supposed to have fled to Portugal, but’ subsequently traces of 
their presence are alleged to have been found in or near 
Liverpool. If this should prove to be the case, it is curious 
that they should have gravitated to the scene of the recent 
bank frauds and the hiding-place of Goudie. 

We do not intend to go into the details of the disagreement 
between Lord Hopetoun and the Parliament and Government 
of the Australian Commonwealth, but we must express our 
opinion that the lavish expenditure required, or alleged to be 
required, from Colonial Governors is very much out of 
place. We refuse to admit that the Governor of a Colony is 
really more respected or more able to exercise a sound and 
healthy influence on the political and social life of the com- 
munity over which he presides because he indulges in large 
expenditure. The Governor should be well housed and in a 
dignified building, and should on great public occasions he 
surrounded with a seemly, nay stately, ceremonial. But this is 
not what costs the money and produces disagreeable claims for 
high salaries, but rather the huge dinners and balls at which 
hundreds of pounds have to be spent on decorations and cham- 
pagne. Such extravagant ostentation is never, it is safe 
to say, relished by the Governors, and is only appreciated by 
the small section of the community affected. But though we 
think the Commonwealth is perfectly right to set itself against 
burdening its Treasury with a high salary for the Governor- 
General, it must remember also to set itself against the 
expectation of lavish hospitality from the, King’s repre- 
sentative. 


We record with great regret the death of Mr. Godkin, the 
well-known American publicist, which took place at 'Torquay 
on Wednesday. Mr. Godkin, who was in his seventy-second 
year, was an Irishman by birth. Myr. Godkin will chiefly be 
remembered by his brilliant editorship of the Nation, which be 
founded in 1865, and of the New York Evening Post, which 
was amalgamated with the Nation in 1882. In politics 
Mr. Godkin was a Mugwump. In fact, as the Westminster 
(razette reminds us, he was the first Mugwump, the nickname 
being created to fit him. It meant a great chief originally, but 
soon came to mean “the superior person.” We were unable 
to agree with many of Mr. Godkin’s opinions, especially those 
in regard to the Spanish War, but he was a great newspaper 
nan, and his influence was always fair and honourable, and 
cast on the side which he believed to be right. Even when 
agreeing least with him, his opponents were obliged to admit 
that his statement cf the other side was one which must be 
dealt with and taken account of. 








The Times “History of the War,’ Vol. I1.—the first 
volume did not deal with the actual hostilities—was pub- 
lished on Friday. We shall notice it at length on a 
future occasion, but may say here that it is a volume of 
the highest possible interest, and reflects the greatest 
credit not merely on the able and brilliant editor, Mr. 
Amery, but on the public spirit and enterprise displayed 
by the proprietors of the Times in the production of a work 
which is no mere popular and sensational sketch of the war, 
but deals with the operations in the spirit suitable to an official 
history. The Z%mes has added yet another item to our debt 
by having its history reviewed in its own columns—a 
perfectly legitimate action—by Captain Mahan. Captain 
Mahan, whowrites with his accustomed luminousness, modera- 
tion, and fine temper, it is interesting to note, is far more 
indulgent to our Army and its commanders than Mr. Amery. 
That is, however, as it should be. A blood-relation may spare 
us when we cannot afford to spare ourselves. 


What the public will fasten on most eagerly in Mr. Amery’s 
book is his version of General Buller’s heliogram. The 
exact terms of the message are said to be unknown, but 
the following, which differs from previous versions, is given 
as its real purport:—‘ As it appears certain that I cannot 
relieve Ladysmith for another month, and even then only 
by means of protracted siege operations ...... you will 
burn your ciphers, destroy your guns, fire away your 
ammunition, and make the best terms possible with 
the general of the besieging forces, after giving me time to 
fortify myself on the Tugela.” No wonder this terrible 
message was at first regarded by Sir G. White as a Boer 
forgery. Messages of a character consistent with the helio- 
gram were, if appears, sent home to the Government. 
Fortunately, when these telegrams arrived in London there 
was # man on the spot capable of dealing with them in the 
proper spirit and of meeting the situation adequately. That 
man was Mr. Balfour. He was in London when the news of 
Colenso arrived, and as one of the chiefs of the Cabinet he saw 
to it that General Buller was ordered by cable either to per- 
severe in the relief of Ladysmith or else to hand over his 
command to one of his subordinates and return home. Mr. 
Balfour’s action on that occasion should never be forgotten by 
the nation. 


At Bexhill on Whit-Monday the Automobile Club held a 
very interesting series of races and speed trials. The skill and 
ease with which the cars were run and managed while going at 
speeds in some cases of over fifty miles an hour gave eloquent 
proof of the way in which the motor industry and the use 
of motor-cars are being developed in England, in spite of the 
efforts of the Magistrates and local police authorities in many 
parts of the country to drive motor-ears off the roads. We note 
with great satisfaction that the Times is giving its powerful 
aid to the protests raised against the rule which forbids motor- 
ears to travel at more than twelve miles an hour. As the 
Times points out, the only safe and reasonable plan is to 
subject motor-cars to the general restrictions contained in the 
Highway Acts,—nainely, that no ong shall drive any vehicle at 
a speed “ greater than is reasonuble and proper, having regard 
to the traffic on the highway, or so as to endanger the life or 
limb of any person, or to the common danger of passengers.” 
This is incorporated in the Order of the Local Government 
Board relating to motor-cars. But that Order further enacts 
that no one shall “under any circumstances drive a light 
locomotive at a greater speed than twelve miles an hour.” 





The result of this is that a carriage and pair, which cannot be 
stopped when it is going fast on a sudden emergency except 
with the greatest difficulty, may legally be driven on an empty 
road at a pace of thirteen or fourtegn miles an hour; while a 
motor-car, which can be stopped almost dead in an emergency 
even while going at twenty or twenty-five miles an hour, must 
never proceed at more than twelve miles an hour. In other 
words, the unmanageable motor, the horse, is unrestrained, 
while the manageable motor, the petrol or steam engine, is 
weighted down with restrictions. We venture to assert that 
thirty years hence people will find it incredible that we 
regarded the horse-propelled as safer than the mechanically 
propelled vehicle. 





Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (2$) were on Friday 96. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
GERMANY AS “AGENT-PROVOCATEUR.” 


HE Times of Thursday, both in a long telegram from 
Vienna and in a leading article, draws attention to 
the part which has been played of late, not merely by the 
officially inspired German Press, but by “ certain exalted 
personages ”’—meaning, we presume, the Emperor—in trying 
to foster illwill between America and England over the 
Shipping Combine. Our readers know that we have re- 
peatedly and in strong terms deprecated the foolish anxiety 
and excitement that have reigned in England over what, 
whether we like it or not, is in the last resort merely 
a commercial operation on a large scaie. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the public and a large portion of 
the Press have insisted on representing Mr. Morgan’s 
purchases as a terrible blow to England, as involving a 
loss of political prestige, and as a national humiliation. 
If the Times is well informed, as we do not doubt it is, 
Germany, by the semi-oflicial means which she knows so 
well how to employ, has seen an excellent opportunity in the 
excitement here to exaggerate the perils to which we are 
being exposed, and has done her best to egg us on to resist 
“the invasion of Britain by America.” Her newspapers in 
public and her rulers in private have first triumphed over 
our alleged discomftiture, and have then urged us to arm and 
withstand the American invader before it is too late. Their 
object in doing this has apparently been hidden from the 
majority of our leaders of public opinion, including a 
large number of the Members of the House of Commons. 
Yet the aim of Germany is clear enough. She is terribly 
alarmed at the notion of America entering upon anything 
approaching commercial co-operation with Britain, for she 
sees in that prospect the creation of a force which would 
infallibly destroy her most cherished ambitions. Accord- 
ingly she has striven her hardest to make the assertion of 
America’s claim to share in the work of Atlantic transport, 
not a source of closer relations between the two branches of 
our race, as it should be, but of enmity and distrust. The 
proverb, “ Surely in vain the net is spread in the sight of any 
bird,” does not seem to have operated.—Curiously enough, it 
never does seem to operate in the case of Germany.—The 
German Intelligence Department, says the well-instructed 
informant of the Times, has grasped what the British 
public has not,—co-operation in the Atlantic carrying 
trade, and so in the carrying of our food supplies, would 
have a very important effect on any future war between 
England and the Powers of the Continent. They see, 
though we do not, what we stand to gain politically and 
they to lose, and accordingly Germany is most anxious, even 
if she cannot actually stop the Shipping Combine, to make 
it a source of ill-feeling and of political and commercial 
antagonism between England and America. 

As we have said, the Times sees this most clearly in the 
case of the Atlantic trade, and has added to its long list of 
public services by setting the matter forth plainly and 
clearly. Unfortunately, however, it does not realise that 
Germany is doing, and has been doing for the last three 
or four years, exactly the same thing, only in a far more 
dangerous way and on a much grander scale, in the case 
of Russia. Germany has been playing the part of agent- 
provocateur in the matter of England and Russia with 
the utmost assiduity both as regards China and Persia. 
We say deliberately, and in spite of the denials which can, 
no doubt, be freely given, that Germany has consciously 
determined to keep Russia and England apart, and to make 
mischief between them, and that during the course of 
events in the Far East she never lost a single opportunity 
which she could take with decency to sow distrust between 
us and Russia. Germany, of course, was nominally 
playing the friend not only of England but of the 
general peace, but at the same time she was always 
officiously suggesting the dangers we were incurring from 
Russian enmity, and pointing out ways in which our 
interests might be preserved. Needless to say, these ways 
were designed to increase, not lessen, the friction. And 
in spite of the difficulties of the game, Germany, we 
must admit, played it with very great success. No 
doubt she must every now and then have had a 
mauvais quart-d'heure lest a compromise should * break 


dreadful Russians (in whose nefarious desiens de Ger 
regularly posted) were to be circumvented. Tn a weal Fr 
all the China developments Germany was always “nude; w 
us” and reminding us out of pure friendship ‘that weld 
better look out and resist Russia before it was too |] ry 
What Germany said to Russia is not recorded, but mad 
easily divined. In the case of the Persian Gulf, Gets 
played her part with even greater skill and effect. Indeed 
her action there must win the respect of all students of 
diplomatic finesse. She not onivy continued to prevent 
England and Russia from coming to a sensible agreement 
but she actually managed to step in between them and 
establish her own claims to a port on the Gulf without 
receiving any opposition from either. The lawyer who ate 
the oyster and gave each litigant the shell was a mere 
novice at the game. Germany improved on him not only by 
setting the litigants to fight each other, but by contriviny 
to make one of them—Engiand—feel that she was havine 
a service so valuable rendered to her that she ought to be 
devoutly thankful to Germany, and should even repay her 
by material sacrifices elsewhere. It is really magnificent 
and if we did not happen to be English we should he 
obliged to admire it as the cleverest stroke of policy of 
modern times. P 
English diplomatists and statesmen may ofien be heard 
to deplore the fact that we cannot come to an under. 
standing with Russia. They sometimes even vo further, 
and declare that they can see no real reason why we should 
not come to such an understanding. But they add that 


all efforts in this direction somehow or oiher always 


end in nothing, and they give the matter up as 
hopeless. They speak as 1f there were some natural 
and uncontrollable foree which kept the two nations 
apart against which it was uscless to fizht. Like 


the pious Mahommedan, they opine that “it is written” 
that Russia and England should be at loggerheads, and 
they resign themselves to the inevitable. Curiously 
enough, it never seems to occur to them that it micht 
be worth while to try to discover the source of the 
mysterious force which is keeping the two nations apart. 
Yet if they were to make the necessary effort, it could be 
discovered without much difficulty. Let them begin by 
asking the verv simple question whether it is to the interest 
of any other Power to keep them apart. If this question 
is asked, there can be only one answer. Leaving for the 
moment the second question whether Germany is in fact 
keeping us apart, it is quite clear that it is to the interest of 
Germany to keep Russia and England ina state of enmity. 
Indeed, it is hardly too much to say that it is absolutely 
vital to Germany to keep Russia and England embroiled. 
Imagine for a moment a state of things in which England 
and Russia had composed their strife,—that we had allowed 
Russia a free hand in Northern China, that we had recog- 
nised her fullest claims in Persia, and had facilitated her 
acquisition of a warm-water port on the Gulf entirely under 
her control and linked with the Russian railway system 
by a Russian railway, and lastly, that we had exerted our 
influence on the Russian rather than the German side in 
Syria and Asia Minor. Germany’s position would then be 
one of extreme danger. She dare not expand in any way 





that would offend Russia, for with Russia on one flank and 
Russia’s ally on the other, her whole energies must be 
devoted to the protection of her home interests. She 
would be at the mercy of Russia, and all dreams of a 
world-Power and of expansion in China and the Levant 
and on the Persian Gulf must be abandoned. Can we 
wonder, then, that Germany would view an understanding 
between Russia and England with the utmost dread? But 
of course, as every criminal investigator knows, a motive is 
not sufficient to establish a crime. When, however, besides 
the motive, we see the action of Germany as illustrated 
publicly in her Press and privately through personal 
channels, we must be very blind if we miss the significance 
of Germany’s action, and fail to see that she is the influ- 
ence that is keeping England and Russia apart, and that 
she is determined so to do even though that determination 
necessitates the disagreeable operations of the agent- 
provocateur, 

We do not for a moment profess to blame Germany 
for the part she has played and is playing. Her perl 
is too great to make it possible for her to reject 





out” between the parties, but in the end we always 
docilely followed her instructions as to how those 


the opportunity given her by the foolish tradition of 
British animosity towards Russia which dates from 
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the “thirties.” Those whom we blame are our own 
Ministers and newspapers, who can see the German 
ame in the case of America, but cannot see it in the 
caseof Russia. But the blindness, though inexcusable, can 
artly be explained. The British Government first fell 
under the influence of Germany i her role of agent-provo- 
cateur owing to the unfortunate suggestion that Germany 
might be “ used ” to keep Russia in order. No great harm 
was meant to Russia, but it was imagined that Russia might 
be the more easily handled if we made certain advances 
to Germany. The Germans were, of course, delighted by 
those advances. They gave them the very opportunity 
they desired. German diplomacy knows well how to accept 
the advances of one rival Power while assuring the other 
all the time that nothing hostile is intended on her side 
at least. It was the notion of employing Germany to 
keep Russia in order which directly led us into the rela- 
tions which have enabled Germany to play the part of 
aget-provocateur. 

Is there any hope that our statesmen will open their 
eves and realise where Germany is leading us’ In the 
case of Russia we fear there is very little. They are so 
mastered and fascinated by German influence working on 
a traditional prejudice that in all probability we shall walk 
right up to the edge of the precipice, and only be saved from 
walking over—if we are saved—by our national instinct 
of never carrying any policy, bad or good, too far. In the 
case of America, however, we are more hopeful. We under- 
stand America, and, what is more, America is governed by 
statesmen of real strength and insight, and they will, we 
are certain, absolutely refuse to allow Germany to bam- 
boozle the two branches of the Anglo-Saxon race into a 
quarrel. As regards America, we feel sure that Germany 
will find that the part of international agent-provocateur 
cannot be played. That is something to be thankful for, 
but we do not wonder that the attempt has been made 
considering the marvellous success of similar tactics in the 
case of Russia. 





THE SPANISH CORONATION. 

e(PAIN is unlucky once again. It is true that the 

devolution of the Royal power, often so difficult, was 
accomplished last Saturday in peace amidst a ceremonial 
dignified enough to gratify the national pride, and without 
any disturbance sufficient to justify General Weyler’s 
rather excessive military preparations. It is true, also, 
that the boy-King shows some promise, and may hereafter 
prove that the tough race of Hapsburg-Lorraine has 
strengthened the fibre of the feeble Spanish Bourbons, who 
since they ascended the throne in 1700 have never produced 
even a third-rate King. Nevertheless, Spain is again 
unlucky. Of all countries she has most need of a compe- 
tent ruler, and has most to fear from the virtual interreg- 
num of five years which must elapse before Alfonso XILf. 
can either acquire full experience or create full confidence 
in his countrymen. A Court is no doubt a hotbed 
in which Princes mature rapidly; but the ideas of a 
lad of sixteen, even if they are good ideas, are sure to 
be tinged either with timidity or rashness, and there is no 
influence in Madrid which can remedy or cover any mis- 
takes into which the King may fall. The gracious lady 
but yesterday Regent deserves every honour for the brave 
and persistent way in which she has guarded her son's 
throne; but no Queen-mother has ever ruled wisely after 
her son had succeeded, and Spain presents no figure com- 
petent to shelter a King who, if not despotic, is still by 
tradition the true ruler, and furnishes the motive power to 
any Spanish Administration. General Weyler, if loval, 
still fights for his own hand, and did not display in Cuba the 
qualities which are sought in a modern leader of a nation. 
Sellor Sagasta, the present Liberal Premier, is an aged and 
worn-out Opportunist, probably sagacious and honest, but 
Without the will te carry out the far-reaching changes which, 
nevertheless, he perceives to be indispensable. Sefior Silvela, 
on the other hand, the Conservative who is immediately 
to succeed him, has no idea of administration except to 
maintain order, and is weighted by his continuous ill- 
success in conducting the war with the United States. 
There is no one e!se who stands well above the crowd, and 
the times require a man who, if he shoots insurgents, can 
remedy the grievances which, if not remedied, end in in- 
éurrection, The difficulty of governing Spain is not the 








Carlists, or the Anarchists, or the Clericals, though they 
all increase it, but the temper to which a succession of 
events has brought the masses of the people. They are 
full of angry despondency caused by the result of the 
American War, which has stung their deep historic pride 
to the very heart, and by the impotence ot their Govern- 
ment to secure for them either external repute or the 
conditions of contentment at home. The body of the 
rural population are exasperated by a tenure which, while 
it exacts hard work for a maintenance, leaves them no 
chances of what they consider prosperity,—a fairly inde- 
pendent peasant life. The body of workmen are over- 
worked, in their own judgment underpaid, and see the 
State always on the side of the employers ; while the body 
of the citizens have just become conscious that they are 
among the poorest of mankind, ill-housed, underfed, and 
if they riot summarily shot down. Add to all these 
troubles a bitter quarrel between the people, who regard the 
monastic Orders as cumberers of the ground, and the 
Church, which looks upon them as better agents than the 
settled pastorate ; the exhausted condition of the Treasury, 
which has to meet perpetual deficits without new taxation, 
yet dare not cut down expenditure to the level of its 
receipts ; and the disposition, universal in Spain, and partly 
justified by its history, to attribute all evil conditions to 
the imbecility of its rulers—in Spain this is a tradition 
embodied in twenty proverbs—and we shall see that all 
the phenomena which precede revolution are present in the 
distracted Peninsula. If that revolution comes it will be 
a social one, and the distribution of property and power 
will be as profoundly affected as it was in France. 

And yet the Spaniard is proud. We all in this country 
are apt to despise that pride, and to consider that the 
hidalgo with a cloak and no shirt is a contemptibie figure ; 
but has the Spaniard no reason for his pride’ Every one 
admits that he has a great history behind him, that he 
nearly mastered Europe, that he nearly quelled the vast 
movement forward which we call the Reformation, and 
that from the Rio Grande to Tierra del Fuego he planted 
his power, his ideals, and his civilisation so deeply into 
the two Americas that to this hour, so far as they are 
civilised, it is with the civilisation of Spain and no other. 
Wherever Spain trod she Hispaniolised the country. 
That, we are told, is ancient history, and we might as 
well talk of Rome or Greece; but the success we speak of 
was historically only yesterday, and to-day the Spaniard 
sees around him facts which, though they always disap- 
point him, perpetually renew his hope. He has driven 
back every invader, and remains in full possession of one 
of the noblest countries in the world, nearly the size of 
France, with a climate which, if he were permitted to 
reafforest his plateaux, would be as good, though 
warmer; with the same power, if industry were set 
free, of producing wine and oil and wheat; and with 
deposits below the soil incomparably greater than those of 
his successful neighbour. Spain is a treasure-house cf 
minerals never yet rifled, though from the days of the 
Phoenicians to those of the Rio 'l'into countless speculators 
have been breaking into little corners and going away 
enriched. She has eighteen millions of people, who, if 
they are not as industrious as either Germans or English- 
men, will when properly rewarded work as energetically as 
any Southern race, and will save their wages. Her 
children are as brave as any in the world, able if fairly 
led to face any other troops, and with a special faculty at 
once of endurance and abstinence which scarcely any other 
troops possess. Seated on the Atlantic and the Mediter- 
ranean, with a nearly impenetrable frontier to the north 
and only Africa to the south, she occupies perhaps the 
best position both for war and trade possessed by any 
European State, and might with a decent Administration 
and a new revenue become once more as great a maritime 
Power as she was till Admiral Jervis defeated her Fleet 
off Cape St. Vincent. She could not, perhaps, rule the 
Mediterranean, but she could by alliances render it 
impossible for any other Power to rule. Above all, she 
could suddenly add to her strength, not by conquest, but 
by wisely applied pressure and support, the whole force 
of Portugal—Prim nearly achieved this—and might thus 
resume with an increasing population of twenty-six millions, 
fairly rich and entirely contented, that position of a Great 
Power which in her own estimation she has never entirely 
lost. The potentialities of Spain justify Spanish pride. 
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Will she ever attain such a position? We should say 
it was quite possible if she were ever ruled by a man with 
insight enough to anticipate the Revolution, with the 
people so far behind him that his policy must be accepted 
by the Church and the upper classes, and with self-control 
enough to limit himself to the possible. The usual objec- 
tions strongly pressed in this country, that Spaniards are 
superstitious, cruel, and indolent, are just, but are not final 
obstacles to the success of a State. The Spaniards are 
not more superstitious than the Russians, who by reason 
of their organisation have become one of the most formid- 
able of peoples, and the superstition which governs them 
shows visible symptoms of rapidly crumbling away. That 
they are cruel is undeniable, though the bull-fights cannot 
be considered sufficient evidence of the fact so long as the 
Catholic Church denies that man owes any responsibility to 
animals ; but the cruelty of Rome never checked her con- 
quests, and the dreadful cruelty of the Turks is one of 
their instruments of rule. We must not confuse what is 
with what ought to be, and though terror is a horrid 
weapon to employ, still, when regulated, it is the origin of 
military discipline. It is not love which keeps the con- 
scription going. And lastly, as to indolence, we English 
are always talking about indolence, but do not always 
justify our accusations. We say all Southern Europeans 
are indolent, and all Asiatics except the Chinese ; but the 
people of the South and the people of Asia have done the 
hard work of agriculture for thousands of years, have 
built cities as fine as our own, and though they doze 
many of them at midday, keep, workers for workers, 
earlier and later hours. We suspect that if Spaniards 
had something to work for they would do enough of it, as 
do Turkish peasants or Bengalees. It is perfectly possible, 
as we read history, that Spaniards may again be great; but 
to become so they need, like all races not Teutonic, strong 
and coercive leadership, and for that they must have a 
Government such as for another five years, probably years 
of storm and stress, would appear to be denied. The 
Southerners can no more do without chiefs than Asiatics 
ean, and have as little the habit of finding them through 
Parliamentary debate. They have a chance, of course, in 
their new King; but for him, even if he is as competent as 
the young Hohenzollern proved to be, they must: still 
wait. That is why we have described Spain as still 
unlucky. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S DEFENCE OF THE 
GOVERNMENT. 
| ge meer contests, especially when they go against 
‘J his own side, are as certain to put Mr. Chamberlain 
on his mettle as the sound of a trumpet is to stir the blood 
of the veteran charger, and so the Bury misfortune was 
followed by one of the best fighting speeches he has 
delivered fora long time. It might have been thought 
that, with the issues of peace and war in South Africa 
hanging in the balance, he was sufliciently engrossed by 


Departmental preoccupations to make it difficult for his | 


mind to range at large over the whole field of recent and 
contemporary politics. Yet at Birmingham yesterday week 
he reviewed the general course of domestic affairs in such 
masterly fashion that if a General Election were imminent 
the Unionist party could hardly wish for any more effective 
statement of their case, or exposure of the still inherent 
weakness of that of their opponents, wherewith to go to 
the country. A General Election, of course, is not immi- 
nent, but it is none the less desirable that the average 
politician should be led to think over the considerations 
which would determine him, if he had the opportunity, to 
cast his vote and influence into the scale for or against the 
continued tenure of power by the Unionist alliance. 

What, then, are some of the principal questions which 
he would ask himself supposing that, not being of that 
definitely Conservative habit of mmd which would prevent 
his ever voting against candidates owning allegiance to Con- 
servative leaders, he vet has for the last sixteen years done 
what he could to support them and their allies? Probably, 
in the first place,—Has the danger which first gave rise to 
the Unionist alliance really passed away ? Secondly,—Have 
the allies, placed in power to guard against that danger, 
abused their position by neglecting to deal with other 
domestic problems of importance which were ripe for 
treatment? ‘Thirdly,—Do they now show signs of being 


See 
worn out, and is their principal legislative enterprise j 
the present Session open to the charges of injustice he 
subservience to clerical inspiration so freely brought 
against it? Fourthly, it may be asked,—Do the Liberal 
party, who were so decisively consigned by the 
country to continued opposition twenty months ago ‘ 
being, by their recent record, entirely incapacitated fo, 
the effective discharge of Imperial responsibilities ‘show 
any such signs of having come to a single or a sound mini 
that it could conceivably be safe to reverse the popular 
judgment given against them at the polls in Octobe; 
1900? The last of these questions is of such suprem: 
importance that if it cannot be answered in the affirmatiy, 
the others shrink individually, and even collectively, ini, 
relative insignificance. For, even supposing that the Iris) 
Home-rule movement in British politics is dead, there ¢qy 
be no harm in maintaining a protection which, happily, ha 
proved even more than sufficient against that dangey 
And even supposing that the past record of legislatiy, 
achievement on the part of the Unionists is distinetly 
poor, and their present Education Bill an unsatisfactoyy 
attempt to deal with a difficult situation, the reasons 
thus created for desiring a change of Governmen 
would, in our opinion, be vastiy outweighed by the perils 
involved in having at the head of affairs Ministers funds. 
mentally divided as to the temper in which Imperial issue 
should be faced. But Mr. Chamberlain’s Birminghay 
speech, as it seems to us, not merely provided a refutation 
for any claim to equal or superior qualifications for Im. 
perial rule set up by Liberals against Unionists—on which 
claim, indeed, he said, directly, not very much, but whiel: 
answers itself from month to month, and almost from day 
to day, in unmistakable fashion—but also furnished con. 
clusively negative answers to the questions which we have 
enumerated as bearing on domestic polities. First, as to 
Ireland ; if any voters are inclined to think that Home. 
rule is dead they are probably drawn to that comfortable 
view by reflection on the fact that distinguished Liberals 
like Lord Rosebery and Sir Henry Fowler, who for many 
years were leaders of a party pledged to that policy, have 
now definitely abandoned it. Their conversion from the 
error of their ways is, as Mr. Chamberlain recognises, in 
itself a very gratifying event, and the satisfaction which it 
causes to Unionists need not be appreciably impaired by 
the very natural attempts of the eminent statesmen who 








have held office. t 
very short, and at the first blush this might seem a risky 
challenge. 
case in its support. What are the chief features ol 


have thus changed their minds to prove that the change 
has really been not in them but in the circumstances with 
which they had to deal. But it remains the fact that the 
official organisation of their party is in the hands of those 
who declare their unabated confidence, not in Lord Rosebery 
and Sir Henry Fowler and other distinguished converts 
from Home-rule, but in Lord Spencer and Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, who avow that nothing shall alter 
their allegiance to Home-rule principles. What proportion 
of the Radical party cherishes this confidence it may be 
difficult tosay. Mr. Chamberlain puts it at three-fourths ; 
but whatever it is, it is sufficient to retain control over the 
composition and the resolutions of the caucus of the 
party. That being so, he is clearly right in maintaining 
that if the eminent Liberals who have been converted to 
Unionist opinions were to succeed in turning out the 
present Government, their victory would be won, not for 
themselves and the sound views to which they have come 
to adhere, but for Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and 
his views, and that the result would inevitably be that 
“once more we should be plunged into the mists and 
marshes of a disunionist controversy.” The Home-rule 
danger, in a word, has not passed away, and until it has 
disappeared through the official repudiation of that policy, 
root and branch, by the Radical party, the fundamental 
justification and need for the Unionist alliance will remain. 


Then, as to the legislative record of the Unionists, Lord 
Rosebery is fond of dwelling on its extreme sterility, and 
on the utter waste which has been witnessed of un- 
exampled Parliamentary opportunities. Mr. Chamberlain 
meets him directly on this point, and challenges him to 
show any corresponding period in which “so much has 
been done, and been so well done,” in the way of social 
reform as in the twelve years during which the Unionists 
Memories for very recent events at 


And yet Mr. Chamberlain makes a powerful 
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the record he sketches? Local government extended 
and developed throughout the United Kingdom ;_ free 
education; the promotion of technical institutions ; 
the amendment and development of the I actory 
and Workshop Acts ; improvement and liberalising 
of the administration of the Poor Taw, especially in 
the treatment of the aged poor; facilities for the aequisi- 
tion of small holdings and allotments; and the charging 


of compensation for accidents to workmen upon the in- | 


dustries concerned. ‘That is surely an impressive list, and 


one of which the general correctness cannot be challenged. | 


Some of its features may have been more or less open to 
wv os 4 . . . . . . 

criticism from the point of view of econoinic or charity- 
organisation theory, but from the would-be popular ground 
occupied by the opponents of the Government all the 


measures enumerated represent considerable achievements, | 
Z et ar | 
and in their combined effect they constitute a very striking | 


advance, precisely of the kind which might reasonably 
be looked for from Ministers of enlightened democratic 
sympathies. 

If it be said, as perhaps it may be said, that a 
good deal of this record | relates to the earlier portion 
of the period of Unionist power, and that of late 
years the pace has not improved, then Mr. Chamberlain's 
speech provides an answer, The present Session shows 
not only a measure of moderate but practical temperance 
reform, but also an Edueation Bill, which, whatever its 
{aults, is not small in its scope, but is an attempt ata 
comprehensive treatment of one of the most difficult and 
thorny of all our domestic problems. And we can hardly 
believe that any candid person even among those who 
have been most opposed to that Bill can read Mr. 
Chamberlain’s vindication of it without recognising that he 
makes out an extremely strong case. It is all the stronger 
because, as he frankly avows, the settlement at which the 
Government Bill aims is not that which a generation ago 
commended itself to him 7s ideal. The plan which he 
thought, and still thinks, perfectiy fair all round, in which 
the religious teaching, if any, would be given by the 
parents or by the religious bodies, through teachers of their 
own, in their own time, and at their own cost, and not as part 
of the general scheme of school-teaching, was fully tried 
under the auspices of the National Education League in 
Birmingham for six years; but it was abandoned at the 
instance of the Nonconformists, the Liberals, who required 
that there should be unsectarian religious teaching in the 
schools. With that change went, as Mr. Chamberlain 
powerfully shows, the only ground of principle on which 
uv mneasure like the present Bill could be resisted. He con- 
siders, and it is quite astonishing that any Nonconformists 
do not see, that, granting a Conscience Clause, it is 
no more unfair that schools should be maintained out 
of the rates in which distinctly denominational teaching 
is given, whether it be Roman Catholic, Anglican, or 
Wesleyan, than that schools should be so maintained 
in which there is given so-called unscctarian teaching, 


which is objectionable not only to Roman Catholics and | 


Jews, but to the much larger class of religious people who 
consider definite religious teaching of essential importance. 
Mr. Chamberlain points out that none of the opponents 
of the Bill have had the courage to propose the only 
possible alternative, that is to say, the extinction of the 
voluntary schools and, what must logically follow, the 
severance in all schools of religious teaching from the 
State instruction of the voung; and argues with con- 
vineing force that what the Bill really does is to carry 
forward, instead of upsetting, the compromise of 1870, 
on conditions which will secure that the children in the 
denominational schools shall no longer be at a disadvan- 
tage in respect of secular instruction as compare'l with 
those in Board-schools. In fact, Mr. Chambertait , while 
avowing the readiness of the Government to consider 
amendments, vindicated the Edueation Bill on grounds 
which should commend themselves alike to the lovers of 
justice, of educational progress, and of good local govern- 
ment, and thus completed what was a singularly effecti 
generai defence of the Unionist Ministry. 


lve 





FRANCE AND THE RUSSIAN ALLIANCE. 
CORRESPONDENT of the Daily Dvpress states, as 
. the result of his observations in Paris, that the 
ordinary Frenchman has ceased to feel any enthusiasm for 





| the Russian Alliance. ‘ We have paid for it in gold, and 
; we have had in return fine phrases.” Though this may 
| sound strange in view of the splendours of M. Loubet’s 

reception at St. Petersburg, in the judgment of the corre- 
spondent it fairly represents the state of average opinion 
on the subject. Nor are causes wanting to make itso. So 
far, indeed, as politics go, the Russian might, and possibly 
does, say much the same thing. [Russia can show no con- 
spicuous advance either in the Far or the Near East that 
can be directly traced to the friendship of France. But in 
these days finance counts for as much as politics, and 
| Russia has been a large borrower. ‘The French capital,” 
| says the same correspondent, “ which has been poured into 
| the Russian Empire since the Alliance is estimated at no 
| less a sum than £280,000,000.” A considerable part of 
this vast sum has, we may be sure, brought in little or no 
return. Industrial undertakings in a backward country 
| like Russia are apt to yield a profit only to those who buy 
| them for next to nothing from the original investors. Few 
| of us can so far forget our pockets as to retain much affection 
| for countries which have promised good dividends and 
| paid none. And even that larger public which either has 
| no money to lend to Russia, or would use it in some other 
| way if it had, may sometimes wonder where the gain of 
| the Russian Alliance really lies. Its extraordinary popu- 
larity in the first instance may be set down to two causes. 
The Republicans were delighted at the recognition, and 
more than recognition, of the Republic by the most autocratic 
of European Governments. The Republic had at last done 
what its enemies had always declared that it never could do. 
It had proved itself worthy to mate with the Czar of 
Russia on equal terms. What stronger evidence of 
stability could it desire? Great Powers do not give 
their friendship except in view of some advantage to be 
gained by giving it, and in concluding an Alliance with 
France, Russ a had shown unmistakably that the Republic 
was sufficiently established to make its co-operation in 
European affairs worth having. The Reactionaries, on the 
other hand, cheered themselves amid the annoyance which 
this recognition of the Republic could not but cause them 
with the hope that in time the natural preference of a Czar 
for a Monarchical over a Republican Government would 
tell imperceptibly in favour of a Restoration. The French 
Alliance had proved to be worth having even while France 
remained a Republic. How much better worth having 
| would it be if she became once more a Monarchy? The 
| French peasant, they would argue, might be trusted to see 
this in time, and in proportion as he valued the Alliance 
he would be move disposed to listen to the Reactionary 
| propaganda. 





| The latter of these reasons for welcoming the Russian 
Allianee no longer exists. Even the Duke of Orleans must 
understand by this time that the most despotic Sovereigns 
are no longer influenced by an abstract preference for a par- 

ticular form of government. ‘The Republic is accepted by 
| the French nation, and its forcible overthrow could only 
Le effected at the cost of an internal conflict which, how- 
ever it might end, would render the triendship of France 
useless while it lasted, and for a considerable time after. 
Before the alliance of any nation can be worth having it 
must be at rest within its own borders, and of any peace- 
ful progress towards a Restoration, whether Imperialist or 
Royalist, there is not a trace. If there were even any 
doubt on this point, the recent elections have cleared it up. 
Consequently, except so far as the Reactionaries are con- 
tent to sink their partisanship in satisfaction at the grow- 
ing strength of France, they have no longer anything to 
expect from the friendship of Russia. As regards the 

Republicans, the solid ground of satisfaction with the 
| Alliance remains where it was. No doubt, however, that 
satisfaction was inereased in the first instance by certain 
ornamental accessories. ‘The restoration of France to her 
place in Europe involved to many Frenchmen the restora- 
tion of her lost territory. ‘The Alliance of Russia was 
valuable because it stood for a possibility of common 
action against @ common enemy, and that common enemy 
was the wrongful possessor of two French provinces. 
Alliances are made for use, not for show, and the use of this 
particular Alliance to Franco was that it held out hopes of 
the eventual recovery of Alsace-Lorraine. ‘That is a hope 
| which it is no longer possible to entertain. Russia is not 
| going to fight Germany in order te give France her old 
| frontier. Alsace and Lorraine will remain German, or if 
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they betome French, it will be as the result of some 
European cataclysm which it is impossible now to foresee. 
Whether, indeed, the French desire for the lost territory 
is as keen as it was is doubted by many observers, 
though we are inclined to think that it is merely dor- 
mant, and would revive in all its old strength if there 
were the least chance of its being gratified. But at all 
events, it is no longer an active and visible force on the 


side of the Russian Alliance. 
These, however, are but the fringes of the subject. 


The core of it is the fact that the value of the Alliance 
It is not only that it 
has given her her old rank among the European Powers, 
That, 
however, is also an advantage which Frenchmen may easily 


to France is really as great as ever. 
though that of itself is an inestimable advantage. 


lose sight of. Probably many of them have already for- 


gotten the time, not so far distant, when France counted 
for nothing in Europe,—the time when she was assumed 


to be wholly occupied in healing her still open wounds 
and regaining her shattered strength. Uf all that the 
Alliance means to France were that it had rescued her 
from this helpless condition, it would not be surprising if, 
now that the work is done, the Alliance had lost its old 
attraction. But it means a great deal more than this. It 
stands as a barrier against attack on her eastern frontier. 
Even now probably there are soldiers and politicians in 
Germany who think that the work of 1870 was not done 
once for all, that a great opportunity of completing it was 
missed five years later, and that some day or other it may 
have to be done over again if the profit of it is not to be 
lost. 
new and unlooked-for strength, and if an occasion for ex- 
pressing it in action suddenly presented itself, it might 
plunge Germany and France into war. The Russian 
Alliance is an absolute safeguard against anything of the 
kind. Nations, and even Governments, may be wrongly 
persuaded that they are more than a match for a single 
adversary, but the delusion never goes the length of think- 
ing themselves a match for two Great Powers at once. So 
long as the Germans know that if they cross their western 
frontier to attack France their eastern frontier will at once 
be crossed by Russia, and they will be enclosed between 
two armies, each equal—in point of numbers, at all events 
—to their own, France is safe against attack from that 
quarter. The security to Russia is equal, though not 
identical. 
Germany, but her policy may easily clash with that of 
Germany in the Near East, and wherever policies clash 
war is brought within measurable distance. If this should 
ever happen, Russia would gain enormously by the French 
Alliance. 
in turn attacked by France, and thus as regards both 
Powers her policy must be strictly defensive. She is in 
no danger of invasion until she herself contemplates 
invasion. 

The benefits of the Franco-Russian Alliance are not 
limited to the Powers which have concluded it. The 
maintenance of peace in Europe has undoubtedly been 
made very much easier by the division of the Great 
Powers of the Continent into two groups. The real 
security for peace in these days is the impossibility of 
forecasting with any approach to accuracy the result 
of a war, and this impossibility arises, as we have 
suggested above, directly out of the group system. 
Any one Power, if its Intelligence Department is 
properly organised, can compare its own resources with 
those of any other Power with which it has a cause of 
quarrel. But the process is immeasurably more difficult 
—is, indeed, all but impossible—when the resources of an 
alliance have to be taken into account. This is all the 
more true when more than one Power has to count the 
cost of going to war. The possible losses will fall on all 
the members of the alliance; the possible gains may 
benefit only one of them. Consequently the warlike 
enthusiasm of the parties to the alliance will be very 


unequal, and the effective disposition to fight which is the | 


Circumstances might conceivably give this feeling | 
Do 7 8d D 


She may be in no danger of direct attack from | “ 2 
| German Emperor. 


Germany could not attack Russia without being | 








Russian Alliance on the one hand, and the Triple Alliance 
on the other, are benefits to the whole Continent as wel] ag 
to the Powers included in them. 





HOW THE GERMAN EMPEROR MIGHT wiy 
THE UNITED STATES. 


HE German Emperor is a statesman of great ang 
varied abilities. No one can mark without wonder 

and admiration “ his pride of life, his tireless powers,” his 
energy, his imagination, and, above ail, the ingenuity and 
resource with which, when he has decided upon a policy 
he carries it out. Nothing is too great or too small to be 
attempted by him if he thinks it will work to the realisation 
of any project he has set before him. His eve is always 
on the object, and he thinks no detail unworthy of his 
eager, and even anxious, consideration. But thouch we 
cannot but admire these really great qualities, we cannot 
also fail to notice certain mental limitations which often 
tend to spoil his best-laid plans. We say “ mental limita. 
tions,” but perhaps the phrase is not quite fair, for the 
limitations we mean might more accurately be described as 


| limitations due to his position and education rather than io 


any lack of brain-power. Where we notice these limitations 
most strongly, and where they are most striking and most 
interesting, is in the German Emperor's dealings with the 
United States. It is clear that he has never yet arrived at 
a proper understanding of the American people. He is 
most sincerely anxious to win their respect and regard, 
and not merely from any politic or selfish reasons. He no 
doubt admires them very greatly, and would like to stand 
well with them. Probably in his heart of hearts he believes 
that the future of the world belongs in equal parts to the 
United States and to the German world-Power, and he 
would like for the good of both States to arrive at an 
agreement which would, he thinks, be useful and beneficial 
to both. We mean that he has no desire to trick or “take in” 
the United States, or to get them to sacrifice any interests 
which he thinks they can reasonably hold to be essential 
to their welfare. His attitude, in fact, is that of the 
business man who says: “ There is plenty of room for both 
our firms, and when I[ say I desire to make things easy for 
you I am not trying to bamboozle you, but mean genuine 
and honest co-operation.” This is the attitude of the 
In all probability he has not for the 
moment got any definite business proposal to make to the 
American people—or rather, if he has, he now realises that 
the time is not yet ripe—but till he makes that proposal, 
and in order to lead up to it, he earnestly desires to win 
their admiration and respect. He wants them to feel con- 
fidence in him and in his aims and policy. 


It is in his attempts to carry out this object, an 
object in itself eminently sound, reasonable, and legiti- 
mate, that the Emperor shows his limitations. To 
win the confidence and respect of a nation, as of a 
man, the essential thing is to understand that nation, 
—and the true nation, and the nation as a whole, 
and not merely the most prominent and obvious portion of 
the nation. We can realise how completely the Emperor 
misjudges the American people by observing the means he 
takes to win their confidence and respect. He began his 
friendly campaign some years ago by reminding America 
how many millions of men who had once been his 
subjects or the subjects of his predecessors dwelt in 
the United States, and how great a tie of amity this 
constituted. This winter he sant his brother, Prince 
Henry, on an official visit to the United Btates, 
and he heaped upon the American President and the 
American people all those little and intimate civilities by 
which Continental Monarchs set such immense store, and 
which in their minds denote more than almost anything 
else the desire to be specially friendly,—i.e., something 
more than merely courteous. Again, the Emperor has 
only this week presented a statue of Frederick the Great 


° . . \ =e i 3 ‘ ‘ 
resultant of this unequal enthusiasm will be no stronger { to the United States in order to remind the Americans of 


than that of the most lukewarm member of the group. It 
is this double uncertainty—the uncertainty as to what un- 
known disasters war may bring about, and the uncertainty in 
what proportion the possible gains will be shared among 
the victors—that more than anything else keeps an armed 
Europe at peace; and from this point of view the Tranco- 


the interest which the King of Prussia took in the founda- 
tion of the Republic, and of the fact that his sympathies 
in the War of Independence were entirely on their side. 
Now all these acts and many other signs of favour— 
ever-to-be-remembered-with-gratitude exhibitions of Im- 


perial condescension and generous goodwill, as all loyal 
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Germans would honestly account them—though so 


sincerely intended, have failed to touch the American 
people. The Americans were not so small-minded 
as to be annoyed by the blundering reference to the 
great body of German voters in the States, but all 
the same it jarred a little, or rather, did not strike the 
yight note. What all Americans instinctively insist on is 
the homogeneity of their people. ‘They have always, and 
very rightly, determined to turn their faces away from the 
jdea of any foreign element in the body politic remaining 
unassimilated. ‘They have no use, as they say, for hyphen- 
ated Americans, a fact acknowledged by the rapidity with 
which the foreign immigrant Anglicises his name.—Our 
readers may reeall Dr. Drummond's poem of the French- 
Canadian, Jean Baptiste Trudeau, who becomes John B. 
Waterhole, and explains that if you go to live in the 
States, “you must have Yankee name.’’—Again, though 
Prince Henry's visit was immensely enjoyed by a quick 
and eager people fond of all shows, but specially fond of 
displaying their own kindly and boundless hospitality, 
it was not regarded by them with any very great 
seriousness. ‘Lhe Americans delighted to honour Prince 
Henry, but it never even occurred to them to think that 
they were being specially honoured by the visit. They 
imagined that all Germany was envying the Prince for 
enjoving such a “lovely time” and * hustling around” so 
: The Emperor need not have been anxious, 
as we understand he was, lest the Americans should 
have thought they were being patronised. The possi- 
bility never occurred to them. If they thought about 
it at all, they thought how “mad” the Emperor must 
be that he could not sce all the wonderful things his 
brother had the luek to see. In the case of their new 
statue the Americans are, we feel certain, genuinely 
pleased to have in their capital a marble image of the great 
crowned cynic. The Germans need have no fear lest, as 
the Berliner Tageblatt expresses it, “many a Republican 
on the other side of the Atlantic may find it difficult to 
reconcile himself to the erection of a statue of a crowned 
head in the capital of the Republic.” The American 
Republican will find no such difficulty. He would be 
pleased to sce the statues of all the Kings of Europe 
ranged round the Capitol and respectfully listening to the 
strains of ** Hail, Columbia!’ But though the American 
will feel nothing in the least incongruous in seeing the 
second King of Prussia in Washington, he must not 
be expected to show any marked signs of gratitude for 
the honour done him. He will be pleased and _ polite 
and enthusiastic, as he always is unless something 
is said or done which is or which he imagines to be 
insulting, but he will not be more. In other words, the 
recent acts of the Kaiser, though they will meet with all, 
and more than all, the enthusiastic response that such acts 
of international politeness require, will not have moved the 
real emotions of the American people in the least. It will 
never occur to them that the Emperor has laid them under 
any sort of obligation, and that they must do something 
friendly to him in a business way if he ever asks them just 
to prove that they are not churlish or ungrateful and have 
not forgotten his kindness and goodwill. They wiil feel no 
more ground for that sort of reciprocity than one feels 
towards a@ man to whom ene has just said * Good morning,” 
or whom one has asked to dinner, or from whom one has 
accepted a cigar¢ 


magnificently. 


4 


tte. 

How, then, should the German Emperor set about 
Winning the confidence and respect of the American people? 
Surely there must be some way in which they can be 
won, Most certainly there is a way, and if the German 
Empercr could only firs learn to understand the American 
people, and then would make the sacritices required, he 
would be able to ac omplish the feat. The first thing which 
the Kaiser must banish from his mind is the notion that 
the trae Ameriean people, the people who control that 
better and higher public opinion which in the last resort 
governs in America, care for flattery. America in one 
sense will accept any amount of flattery, and accept 
It eagerly, but it vill fall like water off a duck’s back. 
What will win their confidence and respect is the carrying 
out of, and doing homave to, certain ideals of which the 
Americans believe themselves to be the special guardians. 
These are the ideals of civil and religious liberty, the 
equality of all before the law, and the abolition of special 


see the German Emperor paying, as we have said, homage 
to these principles, he would soon win their confidence and 
respect. If we can imagine it possible that the Emperor 
should abolish prosecutions for lése-majesté, should stop all 
Press prosecutions, should institute a free Press, should 
free the Universities from official control and censorship, and 
should get rid of a system which obliges a half-drunken 
officer to draw on and cut down a sober civilian who has the 
temerity to protest against the officer’s insolence, we do not 
doubt that the American people would be carried away with 
a flood of enthusiasm for the Emperor. He would seem to 
them the crowned exponent of true and honest American 
ideals. As long, however, as the German Emperor stands 
forth in Europe as the representative of all that is essentially 
antagonistic to the American ideal of human rights,—as 
long, that is, as men are sent to prison for making derogatory 
remarks about him or members of the Imperial house, as 
long as the newspapers dare not comment with entire frank- 
ness on the Imperial speeches, as long as the Kaiser’s public 
utterances clearly show that he holds a want of obedience 
to and veneration of him not merely as a breach of human 
law, but of divine law, an impiety as well as a crime,— 
in a word, as long as he poses as a semi-divine person who 
rules over a nation of bondmen, who are virtuous or wicked 
bondmen according as they do or do not respect him, so 
long will the German Emperor fail to touch the hearts of 
the American people, and to win their confidence and 
respect. 

It is an easy task to show that we ave not dealing 
in mere abstractions, but are stating facts. Who was the 
Sovereign who won the confidence and respect of the 
American people? It was Queen Victoria. She certainly 
did not win them by any attempts to flatter the American 
people, or by any conscious or deliberate efforts. She 
respected them, it is true, as they respected her, but she 
never set herself to conquer their affections. The affection 
was mutual, but.it was intrinsic. But the Queen could 
never have gained and held the confidence and respect of 
the American people had she shown by word or deed her 
contempt for human rights and human liberty, and let the 
world see that she regarded herself as of a different flesh 
from ordinary mortals. She lost no sympathy in America 
because she was surrounded by the picturesque restrictions 
of a mediaeval etiquette, and because a tradition of a 
thousand years had enveloped her throne with a gorgeous 
symbolism, for the Americans realised that behind all 
the magnificence and ceremonial she was a free Queen 
who presided over the destinies of a free people. Let 
the Kaiser give up his autocratic pretensions, and cease to 
require the slavish obedience demanded by jure-divino 
Royalism, and he will soon find the way to the 
hearts of the American people, and will win, first 
their confidence and respect, and then their affection. 
It he cannot, or will not, do that—and needless to 
say, short of a miracle, he will never change the nature 
of a rule which he honestly believes to be the 
only system suited to Germany—he must abandon his 
attempts to win over the Americans. He will still find 
them friendly and courteous and responsive in the inter- 
change of the ordinary courtesies of nations, but the moment 
it comes to a question of doing business he will have to 
show that the bargain is not only a good one for America, 
but that it is better for her than for him. If he cannot 
show that, and if he asks America to forego any special 
points of poliey—such as those connected with the Monroe 
doctvine—he may as well try to negotiate with the 
winds and waves. The Americans will show no malice 
over past difliculties—such as the Manila Bay inci- 
dent—tfor they are not a vindictive or grudging 
people; but, again, they will think nothing of the obliga- 
tions sought to be imposed on them by fine speeches, 
Imperial visits, and gitts of statues. When it comes to 
treaties, it will be business, and nothing but business, 





THE PLEASURES OF POWER. 

TPVHERE is no doubt that some men are born to ruic and 
I some to serve, and no doubt also that in this oddly 
arranged world a good many of us miss our vocations. The 
best of the born ruler is that he very comnionly makes « good 
subordinate, and the worst of the born subordinate is that he 





and personal privileges. If the American people were to 





A natural 


can never fill with credit any calling but his own. 
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an 


desire for power cannot of itself be called either a good or a 
bad quality, any more than steam or electricity can be called 
good or bad forees. The best and worst men desire power, 
and the wish for it is not confined even to the strong. A few 
weak men positively crave it, and some strong men remain all 
their lives indifferent to it. In dangerous circumstances there 
are those who feel no fear if they are responsible, but are 
restless, and even timid, if nothing depends on them,.and they 
are obliged to eat out their hearts in inaction; others fear 
nothing so long as they are answerable for nothing, and are 
content to trust themselves to fate so long as the fate of 
others is not entrusted to them. There is a type of weak man 
who struggles to get power for himself by tormenting those 
already in authority, and tries by adverse criticism and general 
“ cussedness ” to “crab” every scheme which he comes across; 
and there is a type of strong man who will not stretch out his 
hand to obtain anything but independence, but gives the world 
free leave to go its own way if only it will leave him in peace. 


} 
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Again, there are strong men who are born subordinates 
who, by reason of some slight mental defect, are not able to 
They see two sides of every question, 
Their want 


make quick decisions. 
and are rather overweighted with imagination. 
of mental assurance is often rectified by their extreme loyalty, 
and their penetration and sympathy make them of great im- 
portance to those ove them. 
though they do not seek it, for they are, for the most part. 


r In a sense, they have power, 


the clearest thinkers, and serve as eyes in the body of authority. 


On the whole, however, with certain notable exceptions, 
Englishmen as a race desire power. Tt is as a rule a souree of 
envy to those who have not got it, and of delight to those who 
have. Power in its most primitive form—we mean the power 
over life and death—is an almost forgotten thing in Europe. 
Where it exists legally, it is strictly limited by public 
opinion. Nevertheless the tradition of its joy still lingers. 
“As happy as a King,” we say, and how many men, even 
among the conscientious and those convinced of the benefi 


cence of democratic institutions, would refuse the autocracy of 
any country if they had the offer of it? In the abstract they 
might be sure that absolute power was a bad thing, but in the 
particular instance they would think they recognised a plain 
duty. But if the advance of civilisation is wresting from 
individuals the right to compass the death of their fellow- 
creatures, a good deal of power over their lives still remains in 
individual hands, and is more or less valued according to its 
The large employer of labour, for instance, has enor- 
strange to say, not much romance 


kind, 
mous power over men; but, 
attaches to this particular form, and we are not sure that 
those who have it enjoy it very much. The position of a man 
with a large estate and many tenants strikes the imagination 
of all men. If he makes but a slight sacrifice to do his 
duty by them in bad times we all admire his action; even the 
pleasures which he offers them smack somehow of poetry. 
Tennyson might have concerned himself with a tenants’ ball or 
a harvest-home. Scott describes how “ The heir with roses in 
his shoes This night may village partner choose”; but no one 
is roused to enthusiasm over some tradesman’s attempt at 


Ss 


profit-sharing, or to poetry by his efforts to entertain his shop 
When we envy a tradesman, we envy his money 
which it gives him, but we seldom 


assistants. 
and the indirect power 
envy his position of responsibility with regard to his men as 
we do that of a a great landlord. Why? in the 
latter case it is difficult to say. In the case of the general a 
suggestion of absolutism comes in to fire the imagination, but 
between the landowner and the manufacturer the balance of 
power is on the tradesman’s side. There can be no doubt, how- 
ever, that the possession of land strikes the imaginationas being 
ower, and perhaps the explanation 
lies in the force of tradi To “inherit the earth ’—how- 
ever small a piece oi it—is what we should all like to do. 
The tradesman who has made his money cheerfully parts 


general or 
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in itself connected with 


om. 


with his business and his employ¢és and retires to live at 
his ease, but to be obliged to sell his land will often break 
a man’s heart, whether bis land means a large estate and 
a large tenantry or a small farm and a few labourers. 
Great lands give social position in the eyes of all the world, 


sometimes carry the conviction of it 


and even a few fields 


to the minds of their owners. Social influence is not 
generally reckoned a very high form of power, but it is one 


greatly desired, especially among women, and perhaps for 


j 


their women’s sake is considered by many men ‘on euaul 
coping stone in the solid edifice of a serious reputation, It 
savours too, somewhat of absolutism, and gives to those who 
have it innumerable opportunities of inflicting small pains and 
offering small pleasures to be indulged inaccording to character 
Money is, of course, the most tangible form of power in the 
present day. How delightful, we all imagine, must be the 
day-dreams of a millionaire. How completely outsidg 
the common lot of humanity we should feel if all our 
dream schemes were suddenly to be put within our power, 
Yet few millionaires make great experiments. Perhaps the 
power to make money and the power to build castles in the 
air seldom go together. Such rich men as Cecil Rhodes and 
Mr. Carnegie are exceptional. Perhaps, also, the difficulty of 
choice is more appalling to the mind as soon as possibility comes 
in to turn an unreal faney into a real risk. No fortune will do 
everything, and the easiest plan for those who do not know 
what to do is to do nothing. 
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Another form of power greatly to be envied is power over 
the emotions of others, and we believe that it is in its most 
ephemeral forms that this power affords the keenest delight. 
We doubt if the poet who stirs men’s hearis or the great com. 
poser who sets his words to music has any pleasure as acute 
as that of the singer who interprets their genius to the 
crowd, Men want to see, and to seo immediately, the effect 
of their words and wills. Great asis the satisfaction of purely 
intellectual power, it affords little delight of the kind we 
mean to those wield it. Actors, 
many popular writers—the middlemen and ¢ 
to speak, of intellectual wares—reap too often the pleasure 
of the power they reflect. Many people who have never in all 
their lives had even a little bit of power dream of it as of 
Paradise,—men whom fate has always kept down, who work 
well under others because they have the imagination of the 
ruler, and will not for anything spoil the game. They see 
from their standpoint the entire pian of which they labour 
at a corner, and they think they could direct the whole thing 
As arule, they make the best of a bad 
inl rbyme— 





who some preachers, 
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stributors, so 


to better advantage. 
job, remembering the old prover}: 
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“ When you are anvil hold you still, 
When you are hammer strike your fill.” 

The love of power in its lowest form can hardly be dis- 
tinguished from the love of crueity, and the pleasure derivable 
from it is no doubt a fiendish pleasure. On the other hand, in 
its highest form it is equally closely connected with benevo- 
lence, and is perhaps one of the purest satisfactions of which 
the soul of man is capable. Stripped of its moral and 
immoral attributes, it resolves itself into a desire for import- 
ance; as such it makes on the whole, as we believe, for good. 
It helps to free men from one of the most depressing and 
morally dangerous sensations by which human nature is 
beset,—the sense of its own utter insignificance. Out of this 
slough of despond all religions seek to rescue man, and in this 
particular ambition and religion pull together. Without 
responsibility many men would morally drown, Of all the 
metaphors by which in the New Testament the rewards 
| of the next world are indicated, none show a more profound 
knowledge of the heart of man than those which suggest an 
increase of power and of responsibility, which speak of 
augmented talents and of the ruling of “many cities.” 
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MADAME HUMBERT. 

F the word “ great” can be justly applied to the mind and 
the achievements of a swindler, it is surely applicable to 

the mind and the achievements of Madame Humbert. To 
have conceived the idea of asking people to believe something 
so incredible as to be likely to be accepted as fact; to have 
managed, taking that as a guiding principle, to get into your 
pockets a sum of over two million pounds; to have maintained 
three country estates, a yacht, a magnificent town house, a 
box at the opera, and other extremely expensive luxuries; to 
have kept the deception up for twenty years simply by per- 
ceiving exactly how far the credo quia impossibile tendency of 
the average man can be worked upon,—that may surely be 
called a great achievement. Madame Humbert achieved it, 
and to understand how she achieved it the first thing to do 


is, if possible, to get at the known facts of the case, and 
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spspiienenneaca 
then to try to see in what way the methods of this particular 
gwindler differed from those of “ common” swindlers, 

Here, then, first, is the story. Madame Humbert was born 
rather more than fifty years ago at Toulouse. Her maiden 
name was Daurignac, and her mother kept a linen-shop. She 
married the son of a M. Humbert, who lived in the house in 
«hich the linen-shop was, and, apparently, shortly after her 
marriage managed—presumably with her husband's money, 


for ber father-in-law was Minister of Justice—to buy a |‘ F 
} | her statements, or convinced by her arguments. At all 


1 in the Avenue de la Grande Armée and two country 


mensiol ‘ 
These were, so to speak, her capital. Possessing 


estates. 
ese—having, that is, the necessary position in society—she 
yas able to begin to work on her big idea, namely, the borrow- 
ing of money on the security of a fictitious will. This will 
she produced. It purported to be the last testament of one 
Robert Henry Crawford, an American, and in if the said 
Robert Henry Crawford left his property to be divided into 
three parts,—“one to go to Marie Daurignac” (Madame 
“one to my nephew, Henry 
with the 


+} 
tt 


Humbert’s sister under age) ; 
(yawford; one to my nephew, Robert Crawford ; 
provision that these persons invest in France a capital suf- 
ficient to secure to Thévese Daurignac” (Madame Humbert) 
«an annuity of 30,000 frances per month.’ This is the 
first mention which appears of Robert Henry 
(Crawford. Shortly after producing this will, Madame Hum- 
bert showed to those with whom she was dealing another 
document. by which “all title-deeds and securities constituting 
the assets of Mr. Crawford’s estate are sequestered and 
placed in the charge of M. and Madame Humbert, until at 
Mademoiselle Daurignac’s attaining her majority all the beirs 
mentioned shall be able to come to an amicable agreement 
for an equitable transaction, or until, in default of such a 
transaction, the Courts shall have pronounced finally us to the 
rights of each.” This was the stroke of 
Madame Humbert got a safe, and in it she said that the Craw- 
She might not take them out 
of the safe, nor give them into anybody else’s hands; but 
there the securities were in the safe, and on the understand- 
ng that they were there she borrowed money. She borrowed 
altogether about two and a half million pounds, in sums 
ranging from a quarter of a million downwards. But to be 
able to do this, she saw that she must keep on driving home 
in the minds of the public the notion that the securities 
actually did exist. Therefore she conceived the idea of having 
her possession of them disputed. Actions brought 
against her by Robert and Henry Crawford. Nobody saw 


and 


great business. 


ford securities were locked up. 


i 


were 


either Robert or Henry Crawford; but still, the actions were | 3 : a 
brought, and she engaged the best counsel procurable to | though ae is, to-day she is in a sense the most popular 
) Woman in France. 


defend her, and paid them handsomely in cash for doing so. 
Judgments were disputed. The litigation went on, the 
defendant's lawyers were always paid; everything seemed to 
point to the fact that Madame Humbert actually had an 
enormous sum of money, and on the strength of that 
supposed fact Madame Humbert borrowed more. Yet all the 
while the safe was empty; there was no will; there never had 
been a will, nor a millionaire named Crawford, nor disputants 
of the will, nor anything, indeed, save the inventive genius of 
Madame Humbert. This went on for twenty years, 


And during those twenty years what was tie impression 


| her credit qué swindler. 


lefton the minds of the business men with whom Madame | 


Humbert dealt ? 
“good” for the money. At intervals she would get the men 
from whom she meant to borrow money to her house in the 
Avenue de la Grande Armée. She would take them to the 
safe, and tell them that she meant to do what she 
never done before——namely, to show them the actual 
documents left by the imaginary Mr. Crawford. 


had 
She would 


envelope being purposely made in a particular way, she was 


Clearly they were convinced that she was | 


able to extract from it original documents which it would | 


never do for Messrs. Henry and Robert Crawford to know 
that she could show to anybody. She would then show to her 
dupes packets of securities purporting to be French Three per 
Cents., and certificates signed by notaries vouching for the con- 
version of ninety-one million frances into three per cent. securities. 
“What more do you want ? ” she would ask, and apparently they 
never wanted anything more. They lent her all the money 
she asked. That they did so is extraordinary, of course; you 


would think that any one lending even tive hundred pounds j und various woods and commons which were part of it, and o2 


' pending agains 


e , : ' | Forests Office, under th 
take out of the safe an envelope, and explain that the | ~~ ~~~ ; 
| prevailing, persuaded 


would want better security, and more actual knowledge, 
than that furnished merely by a woman’s word; but still, 
that is what happened. Occasionally, as would naturally be 
Then she paid him ont 


or sometimes she was 


the case, a creditor became nervous. 

of money borrowed from some one else; 
ful in representing to him that with the many lawsui 
her she must either win everything or lose 





sucees 


everything, and that he had better take his chance of sinking 


or swimming with her. Often he took his chance, believing 


events, she was able to live with her husband in the greatest 
luxury for twenty years on the security of a safe which was 
only opened a fortnight ago and found to contain nothing 
more than some comparatively valueless jewellery and a few 
old papers. 

It was, indeed, precisely because the principle which 
kept before her, and the fundamental idea on which 





worked, were so extremely simple that she succeeded. 
seems to have realised that people like to believe what is 
difficult to believe. Therefore she started by asking them to 
believe something enormous. If she had said to any one from 
whom she wished to borrow money, ‘I have securities wort! 
« thousand pounds in that safe, and I want you to lead me 
fifty pounds,’ she would probably have got nothing,—at all 
events, she would never have borrowed a thousand pounds. 
e had securities worth four million 


l 


Sut by stating that sh 

pounds she had no difficulty in getting all the money she 
asked for. 
She saw that so long as she alone was pointing at the sa 
and stating that its contents were worth four millions, s 
would be suspected. She therefore contrived that two other 
people shouid point at the safe and contend that the four 
millions ought not to be there. Eventually she got everybody 
pointing at the safe, and wondering who would win the law- 


Still, the real stroke of genius was the litigation. 


fp 
Le, 
1 

he 


about the undoubtedly enormous sums which it con- 
Or course, she had exactly the right public upon 
whose imagination to work. She would not have kept up he 

swindle for a week in America. But on the Continent it is 
different. Simply because the imaginary Mr. Crawford was 
said to be a Yankee millionaire all the queer arrangements 
that he was said to have made were accepted as antecedently 
Still, to have realised that fact is all the more to 
Her supreme cleverness, indeed, has 
been recognised perhaps more fully in the country where she 
has carried on her swindle than anywhere else. She has out- 
witted practically every one she has come in contact with for 
twenty years, and for that reason, criminal and fugitive 


suits 
tained. 
= 


probable. 





TO RECOVER HAINAULT FOREST. 
i * recover lost estates or parts of estates is 


would almost 


difficult. 
There are private owners who give a 
chance to buy back what some improvident 
ancestor sold. But land is not like stock. It is only now 
and then in the market. When it comes to buying back an 


estate now held by several owners, the business is almost 


finger for the 


hopeless. 

This, however, is the chance now offered to get back some 
eight hundred acres of the ancient Essex Forest, known as 
the Forest of Hainault. As the public stands in the position 
of the owner with the chance of getting back a lost enclave, it 
possibly does not recall the date and manner of the loss. Just 
over fifty years ago Hainault Forest joined Epping Forest. It 

t ling, which thus, with the old ager 
publicus on both sides, was a forest river. The Woods and 
» pressure of economic doctrines then 


lay east of the river Ri 


Parliament to let them destroy the 
wms. They made a contract with a 





Forest and turn it into far 
manufacturer of steam ploughs, who, 
to the soil, dragged up by the roots the old oaks, including 
the Fairlop Ouk of ancient memory.” I the Hainault 


“attaching his anchors 


Thus 
woods disappeared for ever, except a very pretty portion near 
Lambourne, belonging to Colonel Lockwood. 


Now Mr. E. N. Buxton, one of the verderers of Epping 
1 l 


Forest, has informed the Corporation of the City that eight 
hundred acres, including the site of the Forest of Hainault 
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another bit of woodland called Lambourne Forest,” rising to | and browse on all the young seedlings that is almost ir 
a height of three hundred feet above the sea, and contiguous | possible, unless, as in some parts of the New Forest. ¢] “en 
Sppine Forest < Tanste: Dost ' + £9 : . 3 “SU, thick 
to Epping Forest and Wanstead Park, can be had for £20,000. masses of holly protect the young trees. If the land j 
An addition of a size not.stated ‘could be bought for £7,000. | obtained as we have little doubt that it will } st 
SE : <i : x : ‘ : BS 5 be, careful 
“4 . vA ” ‘ sac ! n sl as fs . ’ elu 
All this within a dozen aa nye san Bridge! Mr. Buxten | inquiry should be made as to the very best means of 
S « or av 2 faa r ‘ sities a) . ° ¥ re 4s 0 
hopes = part — e — : = the see . the l restoring its natural aspect. It is ridiculous enough that 
great Bastern jis ise J = Clearly &@ chance wich may | we should be at this moment obliged to ask how i. 
never occur again, and which it would be foolish to lose. | go. public ; : AE : undo, 
: an or public purposes, the mischief which just half-a-cent 
Moreover, four hundred and seventy acres of this are already | 445 was done for public purpose bak ‘ pee 
< a : ; . 0 # eS ras i or ulc purposes,—z.e., to put a few hy ak 
national property, being the “agricultural” results of the | , wails aie he, Aide } ide of th : t few hundreds 
‘ eis ptm ‘ A. a year oO « le credit side or returns Be : 
beautiful enterprise of the Woods and Forests Office. We Of But bot! gee “ eturns of a public 
: i ce. 1G poth represent lases ini ™, 

have not the return of rent by us, but probably, as Essex | for i, t Bi : C of opinion. Then re. 
ce 2 : “as “ys ” ormers were ressing to have Pse estates se, 
farms go, it is under £400 a year net. This “ national asset P a ive these estates used 
had better be transferred to the credit of national forest 
instead of national farm, and ought to reduce the amount 


means of revenue. The Woods and Forests managers te 
faithful servants according to their lights. Now the public 
when it thinks about them at all, sees that any returns i 
> ara yy, 7 ~+ +7 . P > e e 
There is no need to go far to find animpartial account of the oe ba roic oT santa against our 
remains of Hainault Forest. The late Sir Walter Besant gave |. able ~~ : De a “he . i ! vd - pene they are 
it in his story, “ All in a Garden Fair,” in which most people = ble. But emos has ae een as level-headed over the 
have read of it. The gain of such an annexe to Epping Forest eee ee the Kings were when the spat really controlled 
is not to be measured only by acres. Given a large estate with me foreste, Mr. £. N. Buxton in his excellent book on 
what was anciently called a “liberty,” whether of sport, or of } Epping Forest ma“ that Charles I., when exceptionally hard 
roaming about and enjoying the sight of plants, trees, birds, up, sold Gaultres Forest for £20,000, and would have sold 
and beasts, an increase of this kind is like adding one or two to Waltham Forest. But we believe he is the only King who 
a peal of bells. The number of fresh “changes” which can be | Ver parted with forest land for eash, and it must be remem. 
rung is out of all proportion to the mere addition of units to 
| been encroached upon round the other Royal forests, and dis. 


the peal. Even in the case of a shooting manor an addition | 
of eight hundred acres in which to preserve game where before | couraged further robbery by heavy fines, 


required by about one half. 





bered to his credit that he recovered great areas which had 





it was poached will often raise the yield of the whole property. ae ? 
ee ee : nipdil debi XS Though it is on the clay, the whole region of the oll 
In this case, reading “ birds, deer, and other forest animals” in } yz i ee : : ‘ alee 

| Essex Forest is full of character. It is genuine foresi 


lace of “game,” the gain will probably be even more marked. : ‘ 
} ; l J : | scenery, made by centuries of natural growth, and kept clear 


The actual forest is about six thousand aeres. Round it in | eth witcakicntiie Mabedubidie esate. ; 
places is other wooded eround, or ground not yet built on. | 1e@ grazimg or cattle, nfortunately an ancient and much 
But the tendency is for the ring of houses to contract; bricks 
and mortar will cover the fields, and what in old forest Jaw 
were called the “ purliens ” will be certain to contract, and dis- 
appear from the area from which the stock of forest birds 


abused right of fuel seems to have existed on certain manors 
j near and in the Forest, which damaged its appearance more 
| than any amount of mere neglect. The commonest indige. 

nous tree was the hornbeam. The fuel rights were exercised 
and beasts is now partly recruited. In their place this by lopping the branches of these trees, which were pollarded, 


i | 


eight hundred aeres. which bears a proportion of one- They were so constantly sropped that even the trunks never 


seventh to the present acreage of the Forest. would | grew to any size, and though the boughs are now allowed to 
be reafforested. There is a certain isfaction in 
making use of the word, for we believe it is the only | branches. 
as the forest thickets. At the time of writing, and also in the 


crow, the starved trunks can never bear the weight of sizeable 





But there are some quite beautiful woods, as wel 





instance in which such a thing has been done, taking 
the word in its proper sense, and not only as describing | late autumn, these thickets are very beautiful where, as is 
replanting by a wrong name. Forests were originally made generally the case, they are mainly great bushes of hawthorn, 
for pleasure, but only for the pleasure of the Sovereign. For | now covered like snow with blossom. znd with the pink erab- 
nearly eight centuries the process of deforesting has been apple buds often mingled in the same tangle of natural jungle. 
ented at ot first in the interests of ¢ 174 R ‘ ; i : 
going on, at iirst in the int rest of the people, but more | In winter the beech trees and bushes, which the deer ani 
lately ‘woulees gu mane ses os wee Fi seienian gat sie | cattle have gnawed and bitten, keep the copper-red leaves till 

since the accession of the Stuarts having sroached, eribbe he : Sans : ° 
coe ~ ace oe 45 an " wins oe raed “i ‘ ae | very late, for when beech twigs have been injured in this way 
and, when possible, got grants of portions of them. “ Crawled | i . i . ; 
oe ese ; _— er : ¢ ©“! the leaves of the second shoot do not fall till the spring. The 
upon by favourites ” was Cobbett’s description of the losses ‘ : : R awe 
AS , r : . writer has spent the whole of a winter afternoon in driving and 
in the New Forest. Now the people, having made a pact A a ; 5 : é : ; 

. } ‘ . ; ; : walking about in Epping Forest without meetinga single person 
with the Crown, are virtually the owners, and themselves ‘ = = 
entitled to enjoy what Manwood called “the chief delight of 
Kings, their private and secure retreat.” They have put all | ¢ sega 2 ait : 
England under a [sind of forest law by passing the various | }* that of Epping Forest, and the addition of Hainault would 
Wild Birds’ Protection Acts, which are all part of the same | be the best acknowledgment of what has been done. Th 
' place was taken over suffering from two evils, neglect 


considerable additions made to the existing forests, such as | 2nd suburbanism. It is now a thoroughly wild forest full 


Woolmer, Ashdown, and the smaller fragments of old Crown | of birds and animals, the latter of which are at the same 
woods, when public opinion is a little more alive to the value | time so wild that they might be in an American cane 
swamp. The writer had the greatest difficulty in getting 

vithin sight of the wild fallow deer, even under the 
gironcer than iis mere statement, it would be found in | guidance of, and when the valleys were driven by, one of the 
f | best-known big-game hunters in England. There is one ot 


the damage which deforesting a small piece of public 
ty has done to the amenities of the larger one which | the biggest combined badger and fox earths, or rather a whole 
to be seen anywhere. <A terrier put in 


except travellers on the main roads and a couple of foresters. 
If ever good sensible management deserved encouragement it 


unconscious revival, and we should not be surprised to see 


of them. 
Tf anything could make the case for buying the land 


youing 


Iproper 
was preserved. Instead of a forest we have a farm, | system of earths, 
which will all need to be restored so far as is possible to | bolted” a fox ina minute, though the badgers usually “* bolt” 
a state of nature. It is rather doubtful whether old | the terriers. A kind of Birds’ Protection League covers some 
forest can ever be vemade in a reasonable period of time. | twenty thousand acres of adjacent property. The most crowded 
Such a flora and fauna as that in the New Forest never could | heronry in England is on the island in Wanstead Park, where 
be reconstituted. But on the clay of Hainault the far | 4 seth thigh preserve is also established. There is no doubt 
simpler vegetation ¢« f Epping Forest would probably reappear | that if Hainault Forest is aequired it will be in good hands if 
if it were first sown down with grass, and then partly planted | -.:.49 44 Runine Fores 

with oak. thorn, beech, holly, and birch. Fortunately all the eas ae 
eattle rights were extinguished when the Forest was destroyed. | 
Consequently the rapid natural growth of trees and underwood | 
from seedlings may be expected. With cattle able to enter 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





SOUTH AFRICAN LAND SETTLEMENT BY 


Sir.— 
emigration from 





fom 
ium 


lines 


COMMUNITIES. 
[To tux Epiror oF THE “‘Sprctator.”] 
Presuming that the British Government will encourage 


the United Kingdom of farmers with their 


‘ 





_I would suggest that something on the following 


be adopted to prevent people coming out who are not 


s 


re juired sone 


(1) In the districts at home where it is propo 


(6) 


(7) 


(S) 


(¢ 
\s 


10) 
(11) 


farmers a Board should be constituted composed of, say, a 
doctor and a few of the leading avriculturists, all 
who are recommended by this Beard to be accepted; it 
being understood that the class wanted here are the culti- 
vators of the soil and not town-bred people. 





No family with any disease, hereditary or otherwise, to be 
accepted. 

Where possible, only married peopl 
accepted at first; the single man is not wanted at present. 

I would propose that, say, twelve families be constituted a 
community, Which on a farm of 6,000 acres could exist, 
provided there be sufficient irrigation; this community 
id be from one district at home where they know each 
more or less. I do not think it would be wise to put 


families from the North and South of England together. 








5) Accepting the idea of twelve families, this is how I propose 


to settlethem ona farm suitable for farming. Taking there- 
for a farm of 6,000 aeres, I would allot to each family 
A0acres suitably situated for irrigation; this will be sufficient 
for each to cultivate; each family to fence in their own 
portion; this leaves 5,400 acres for pasturage for the benefit 
of the community as a whole. 





The 50 acres to be freehold and the property of each family 
when they shall have paid for it in full. 

The outside portion of 5,400 acres will remain the property 
of the Government, who will fence in same, but later on an 
arrangement could be made for purchasing, should the 
community wish it. 

\fter the first two years the community to plant yearly for 
five years on the Government portion twenty thousand 
rees, Which the Government will supply free of cost. 

The community as a body to keep the grazing ground clean 
and eradicate all noxious weeds, such as the Xanthum 
spinosum, KC. 

All minerals to be the sole property of the Government. 

Manure to be supplied at cost price by the Government and 
delivered as near as possible to the farm; also as many 
facilities as possible given them for procuring waggons and 
agricultural implements, ce. 


With regard to the financial part, not being an expert, my 
ideas may be somewhat crude, but on general principles I 
think something on the following lines would be found 
workable. Say, for instance, a farm of 6,000 acres to be 
being 


worth £10,000, the twelve plots of 50 acres, each 
under cultivation, would be more valuable than the ¢grazi 

portion: I would vaiue at £5 peracre; therefore each family 
ld have to pay £250 for their 50 acres, or £3,00U tor the 


re 





iwelve families. ‘The tirst two years I would make no cha 
for interest, after which interest at 4 per ceut. per annum 
for a period of, say, ten years, and 10 per cent. on account 
of purchase price, when the farmer, having paid in full, 
would get his title. This would figure out at something like 
a rental of £35 per annum to pay off capital and interest,— 
viz., capital, ten years’ interest at 4 per cent., £100; 
equals £500 total cost of 50 acres. 








EP50: 









With reference to the halance—viz., £7,000—helonging to 
the Government, there will, after the expiration of the ten 
years, be a hundred thousand trees varying from five to ten 
years of age, which if only valued at 2s. each will cover the 
umount. I make it a condition that trees should be planted 
as a set-off against the free use of grazing, &c., by the 
community, 

As regards houses and other buildings (with the exception 
of school buildings), I would suggest that no detinite 
measures be adopted beyond “ that if any of the community 
require to borrow, the Government agrees to lend them a 
certain sum at 4 per cent. per annum, to be paid off within 
ten years.” Tassuine that each head of a family settling will 
beable to raise, say, from £200 to £500, which will help him 
to build and to stock his farm. It would not be wise to 
plant paupers on the soil, and any decent small farmer will 
surely be able to raise £200 of his own. 

Re Insurance.—This is a most important matter. Everything 
in the shape of buildings, cattle, and crops should be in- 
sured, and be under the control or auspices of the Govern- 
ment; where hail, locusts, and frosts are so prevzlent, one 
total loss to a beginner would so stagger and demoralise 
him that he would probably knock under, 








ed to select the 





with families to be | 














(16) 


(17) 


(18) 


(19) 


(20) 


(21) 


(22) 


—I an, Sir, Xe., 


Re Labour.—I purposo to show that by having communities 
labour is much facilitated, and the new-comers will in a 
great measure be independent of local or native help. In 
the West of England in harvest and shearing times the 
farmers help each other and arrange their days; for 
instance, on a certain day a dozen farmers in the district 
will help to shear the sheep of one of their neighbours, and 
it is the same with harvesting to a less extent. The new- 
comers will not understand the natives or the Boers, and 
they will not get on with them until they have had time to 
learn their ways; therefore they will have to depend on 
themselves for labour, and a community has a great 
advantage over a single farmer. 

Cattle and Farming Implements.—The Government will 
assist the community in supplying cattle and all farming 
implements at the lowest possible price, and any imple- 
ments, tools, &c., which settlers may wish to bring with 
them should be allowed free of any charge for freight, Xe. 
In each community there should be some one who under- 
stands sufliciently the work of a blacksmith, carpenter, 
wheelwright, and mason. ‘This should not be lost sight of 
at home when selecting the community, as it is most 
essential in outlying districts that a horse should be shod 
or a Waggon repaired on the spot, as well as building and 
mason work done; a community must be, as far as possible, 
self-supporting, 

Where to settle is a very important question, and care 
should be taken to select only healthy parts of the Colonies; 
tor instance, I would recommend that the districts of 
Potchefstrooin and Heidelberg be the first to have settlers 
located on them; they are both healthy and fairly well 
watered. The Mooi River, which runs through Potchef- 
stroom and empties itself into the Vaal River about fifteen 
miles S.W., is roughly fifty to sixty miles in length, and 
cultivated on both sides in its entire length. If, therefore, 
for instance, a dozen farms could be secured on this river 
you could plant a dozen communities ; in fact, nearly every 
part of the Potchefstroom District, which is well known te 
me, is suitable and healthy. I would strongly advise that 
at first careful selection be made, as the new-comers will be 
raw, and it will take some time for them to be “salted” or 
acclimatised. 





Schools and Religion—In each community I would recom- 
mend that the Government build a scheolhouse or school- 
room large enough for holding services; the school to be 
under a certified schoolmistress, who can also take upon 
herself the duties of Post-officer. It is important that 
each community should have a school locally, and I take it 
that the Government would render all the help “ financially ” 
necessary. Regarding the question of religion, I would 
recommend that itinerant preachers of the various denomi- 
nations make periodic visits; for instance, the Church of 
England one Sunday, Wesleyans another and so on; there 
will then be no clashing and each religious body can arrange 
mutually for holding services. 
I would recommend that a Code of Rules be drawn up 
whereby each community can be to a certain extent 
governed. 
In conclusion, I would beg to point out that although I do 
not advocate coddling the new settlers, yet I strongly urge 
that every attention be given them to make them feel that 
they are under the control and help of the Government. In 
a country where we have, and shall have for some years to 
come, to reckon with a stubborn and hostile feeling on the 
part of the Boers, it is in my opinion wise that our new- 
comers should at first be kept as tar as possible from coming 
into contact with them. I do not advocate this in any 
spirit hostile to the Boers, but from a strong feeling that 
until our people have become used to their surroundings, it 
is far better that this policy be adopted. You cannot com- 
pare the state of the immigrant here with what obtains in 
Australia or New Zealand, where they settle among their 
own kith and kin, so tospeak. The intermixture of the two 
races will come in due course, but the time is not yet. 
Knowing the Boers thoroughly, and having lived among 
them for many years, is the reason why I so strongly 
advocate the community system. No one ean foretell the 
future, but if a wise policy be adopted with the new-comers, 
together with a good system of education, morally and 
physically, for the young generation, I imagine that when 
they are grown up to take the place of their fathers, we can 
leave them to look after British interests in this country. 
One other point and I am finished; that is, every possible 
inducement must be made to keep them as agriculturists 
and prevent them from flocking into the towns; it is the 
rural districts we must populate, the towns can look after 
themselves. 

WILLIAM PALFREY 
(of Potchefstroom, Transvaal). 


3 Cainborne Terrace, Richmond. 


[It 


Palfrey’s important letter. 
we have always advocated settlement by smai! communities 
rather than by single isolated individuals. 
ment has always been more successful than individual settle- 


is with the greatest pleasure that we publish Mr. 
As our readers may remember, 


Communal settle- 
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ment, for the very good reason that the time when a settler 
wants help and support most is at the beginning of his career, 
and this help and support he takes with him when he is a com- 
settler. The religious communities which settled in 
groups in America—the Mormons are the capital example— 
almost always did well, We may add that Mr. Palfrey, now 
on a visit to this country, isa South African Colonist of great 
experience.—ED. Spectator. | 


munal 





SOLDIERS’ ARREARS IN THE TIME OF 
ELIZABETH: A COINCIDENCE. 
[To tus Eprror or THE * SpEcTATOR.”’ | 
Srr,—I take the following from Oldys’s Life of Raleigh 
(p. 141) :— 

“This officer (Strong his name was) had a sum of money long 
owing him, it seems, from the Treasury, and knowing how well 
Raleigh was acquainted with the justice of the debt, no less than 
what influence his applications would be of for procuring it, prevailed 
on him to write to the Lord Treasurer’s secretary, who was after- 
wards knighted, and well known by the name of Sir Michael Hicks, 
that he might obtain his Lordship’s order for the payment of the 
money.” 


—I am, Sir, Xe., R. 





THE GENESIS OF PERSONALITY. 
[To tHe Eprror oF THE “ SpectaTon.” | 
Sim,—I have been reading the letter on “ Personality” in your 
issue of May 10th, and am much interested by the story 
recording the sudden consciousness of personality flashing in 
upon the child-mind. I have a distinct recollection of such a 
flash in my own mind's history. I was older than the child in 
your correspondent’s story, and must have reached the age of 
nine or ten years. I was looking out of the night-nursery 
window, which gave upon a crowded London thoroughfare, 
when I suddenly experienced what I can only call the genesis 
of personality. It seemed to me that I was the only real 
person in the world, and that the many people in the street 
were merely dressed-up figures. I remember feeling the 


| 
[To THE Epiror oF THE “Srrcrator,”} 

Str,—I can well remember the first realisation of my own 
personality. I was about six years old, kneeling at famil 
prayers, thinking of nothing in particular, when the sensadiis 
came to me of being shut up away from every one else in me ag 
I phrased it to myself. With this came the same awful eee 
of isolation expressed by S—— in Mr. Sherlock's letter in the 
Spectaior of May 10th. When prayers were over, I said to my 
eldest sister, hoping to find comfort in sympathy, “Isn't it 
odd to think you are you, and nobody else can ever get inside 
you?” and was laughed at for my pains. One of my friends 
remembers the same experience coming to her as she played 
with bricks on the nursery door, Children often think more 
philosophically than their elders give them credit for,—I am, 
Sir, &e., M. B. 





[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir, — A propos of the letter on “ Personality” in the 
Spectator of May 10th, a story is told of Benjamin Franklin 
by himself that when a child he pushed his head through the 
bars of a railing, and could not withdraw it until a blacksmith 
exme to his rescue. While he was thus a prisoner he wondered 
much on which side of the railing he was, reflecting that his 
head, the thinking part as he knew, was on one side, but the 
larger and heavier part on the other.—I am, Sir, &e., 
R.T.M,. 





[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—I have read with interest the letter in your issue of 
May 10th on “ Personality,” in which the writer narrated the 
experience of two persous who had become conscious for the 
first time of possessing a definite personality. The following 
quotation from Carlyle’s essay on “Jean Paul Friedrich 
Richter,” contributed to the Foreign Review in 1830, may be 
of interest as bearing on the points suggested in the letter:— 
“Never shall I forget the unusual occurrence, till now 
narrated to no mortal, when I witnessed the birth of self. 


ay 


al 





window-frame and wondering if it was real too, or if I only | 
imagined it was there. I do not recollect thinking much 
upon such subjects when I was actually with other people, 
but that particular window was always the spot chosen for 
my meditations upon the wonderful “I” that had been, as it 
were, born there. Later on I remember the feeling of kin- 
ship with all those unknown passers-by suddenly springing 
up in the same flash-light way. They no longer seemed mere 
automatons, but each was invested with a halo of romance 
and an interest of a religious nature. The phrase “for whom 
Christ died,” which still rises unbidden in my mind whenever 
T see a particularly wretched or evil-looking specimen of | 
humanity, then first flashed into my mind, and a feeling of 
kinship and fellowship with all mankind resting on this 
spiritual basis has ever since been more especially roused in 
me when I have come into contact with the very miserable or 
repulsive. Needless to say that, child-like, I never breathed a 
vord of either of these new-births to any of my home-folk or 
Triends.—I am, Sir, Ke., A. C. H. 


fee 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 


Srz,—In answer to the query of your correspondent in the 
Spectator of May 10th, I distinctly recollect, though at what 
precise age I cannot say, suddenly realising the utter isolation | 
of my own individuality. I shall never forget the feeling ot | 
terror and extreme loneliness which accompanied the sensz- ; 
tion, which was followed immediately by another which Mr. 

R. Kipling describes accurately in his fascinating story 

“Kim.” His hero soliloquises thus :-- 

“Who is Kim—Kim—Kim? In a minute, in another haif- 
second, he felt he would arrive at the solution of the tremendous 
puzzle; but here, as always happens, his mind dropped away from 
those heights with the rush of a wounded bird, and passing his | 
hands before bis eyes he shook his head.” 








This sensation has returned more or less vividly some two or | 
three times. The realisation of personal individuality never, 
I think, after being once experienced, entirely forsakes us. I; 
ean see nothing in the instances quoted by Mr. Sherlock to 
disprove Moberly’s view that our idea of personality is an 
instinct.—I am, Sir. &e., 


EstHER WARING. 
St. Mary's Setilement, Siopjord Road, Plaistow, E. 


| 
| 


consciousness, of which I can still give the place and time, 
One forenoon, I was standing, a very young child, in the outer 
door, and locking leftward and at the stack of firewood, when 
all at once, the internal vision,—I am a Me (éeh bin ein Ich) 
came like a flash from heaven before me, and in gleaming 
light ever afterward continued. Then had my Me, for the 
first time, scen itself and for ever.” ‘The above experience of 
Jean Paul has a striking similarity to the cases mentioned in 
the Spectator.—I am, Sir, &e., 

St. George’s Reet: ry, Stamford. 
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J. F. Camm, LL.D. 





OF RHODESIA, 
; J 

Srr,—In your review of “The Ancient Ruins of Rhodesia” 
in the Spectator cf April 5th oceur these words; “They were 
forgotten and vanished from observation fer more than three 
centuries.” It may interest some of your readers to hear of an 
old atlas, the preperty of a gentleman in Grahamstown, which 
marks the “Great Zimbabye ” in its proper place. The atlas 
has lost its title-page, but each country has the head of its 
ruler in the corner of the page; : is the map of England 
has Queen Anne, the date must be between 1702 and 1714— 
Tan, Sir, &e., An ENGLISHWOMAN, 


THE ANCIENT RUINS 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 
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MR. RHODES AND THE NATIVES. 
(To THE Epiror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sin,—In the Spectator of March 29th occurs the following :— 
* As regards the natives, Mr. Rhodes’s views were certainly not 
those of Exeter Hall; but as certainly they were not those of 
Cortes or Pizarro, as some would have us believe. Perhaps 
they were not unlike Carlyle’s views of the black man. He 
knew from experience what an utter fares the Kaffir franchise 
in Cape Colony had been, and he knew, as stay-at-home people 
do uot, how very eften a Kaffir may justly be described as 
‘half devil and half child.’ But in his Glen Grey Act he 
made the first statesmanlike attempt to turn the Kaffir into 4 
A week later you have a communication 
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decent citizen.” 


from Lord Graham in which he lays it down that the native 
is inferior in every way to the white man, and “ must not at 
present enjoy the franchise,” and a good deal more of the 
I do not eare to say anything about Mr. 
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Rhodes. I am quite willing to leave that matter where 
you have done. But with regard to the natives, I 
“hould like very much to know in what respect the 
Kafr franchise in Cape Colony has been “an utter farce. 

Mr. Rhodes's Ministry some years ago raised the fran- 
chise, for whites and blacks alike. This was done to con- 
ciliate the Bond party, who held that the lower franchise 
gave too many natives a vote; but Tam not aware that Mr. 
Rhodes regarded the giving of a vote to the Kaffir as an utter 
farce. Ihave used your correspondent’s phrase and spoken 
of the “ Kaffir franchise,” but that is an incorrect way of 
speaking. Every man in the Cape Colony, no matter what 
his colour, is entitled to a vote if he can show certain qualifica- 
tions of domicile, property, and education. The electoral law 
takes no cognisance of colour at all. Many natives have 
qualified for the vote, and exercise it as well as can be desired. 
There are at least two well-established native newspapers, and 
ihere is a steady growth of public opinion among the natives. 
Then there is the extraordinary statement that “very often 
a Kaffir may justly be described as ‘half devil and half 
child’ ” The man who wrote those words only exhibited his 
jenorance of the matter. The Kaftir, or we may use the 
broader term and say the Bantu, have certainly some child- 
like qualities for which we may well envy them. They are re- 
markable for their childlike docility, and for the unquestioning 
faith they can repose in any one who has gained their respect. 
When a native has been sodden in Colonial brandy perhaps 
the description may apply as nearly to him as it does to some 
of the people who may be seen any morning in your London 
police-courts ; but whose fault is that? Lord Graham says of 
the native: “Things which are not good for him he must not 
he allowed to have.” Quite so. There Lam with him; but 
what harm the exercise of the franchise will do him provided 
he has been man enough to qualify himself for it, Iam ata 
loss to see. In Mr. Rhodes’s Glen Grey Act he showed his 
confidence in the ability of the native to manage his own local 
affairs. It was not an “attempt to turn the Kaffir into a 
decent citizen.” He saw that the native would be a decent 
citizen if he were only allowed, and he gave him the chance.— 
Tam, Sir, Xe., J. S. Morrat, 
Mowbray, Cape Town. 


[Ve gladly publish Mr. Moffat’s letter, but we cannot open 
our pages to a correspondence on this subject.—Eb, Spectator. | 





THE WEST INDIAN DISASTER. 
(To Tae Eriron oF THE “ SpEctTaror.”] 
Sir, —It may perhaps be of interest, in connection with the 
recent disaster in the West Indies, to reeall an article which 
appeared in Mist's Journal of July 5th, 1718, purporting to 
give “ An account of the Island of St. Vincent in the Wes! 
Indies, and of its entire destruction on the 26th March last, 
with some rational suggestions concerning the causes and 
manner of it.” I take the liberty of quoting afew of the move 
striking passages. The author says: “The Indians ...... 
had been terribly frightened by earthquakes for seme time.” 
As in the present catastrephe, much vivid information is 
t 

obtained from the crews of certain ships in the vicinity :— 

“They saw in the night that terrible flash of fire, and after 
that they heard innumerable Clashes of Thunder.” “The next 
morning when day began to break ...... all overhead was 
a deep impenetrable darkness.” “In the afternoon they were sur- 
priz’d with the falling of something upon them as thick as smoke 
but fine as dust, and yet solid as sand; some ships had it nine 
inches, others a foot thick, upon their decks; the Island of 
Martenico is covered with it at about 7 to 9 inches thick; 
at Barbadoes it is frightful, even to St. Christophers it 
exceeded four inches.” 

Some vessels, which were under sail close to the island on the 
night of the 26th, report :~-- 

“About midnight, the whole Island of St. Vincent rose up into the 
Air, witha most dreadful eruption of fire from underneath the Earth, 
and an inconceivable noise in the Air at its rising up; that it was 
not only blown up, but blown out of the very sea, with a dreadful 
force, as it were torn up by the Roots, er blown up from the 
Foundations of the Earth.” 
™ 1 . 

The author supposes that the thick dust was caused by the 
separation and diffusion of the less solid parts of the island 
through “the force of the Blow”: and accounts for the 
Uienia. .2 mm + es ; ss a P 
‘Clashes of Thunder by the bodily falling back into the 
sea of the stone, slate, and clay which adhered together 
[> , ae tis ° * e 

Ships, he tells his readers, came “to inquire into the damage 











suffered,” but were much nonplussed by their failure to dis- 
cover the island, and— 

“At last all concluding, as it really was, to their great con- 

fusion, that the said Island was no more—that there appeared no 
remains,—except three little Rocks,—no—nor any Tokens—that 
such an Island had been there; but that, on the contrary, in the 
place of it, the sea was excessive deep, and no Bottom to be found, 
at two hundred Fathom.” 
He then goes on to discuss the causes of the disaster. He 
rejects the suggestion of an earthquake as impossible, owing 
to the fact that the island was blown into the air. He is 
finally reduced to two possible causes—the explosion of con- 
fined “sulphurous and nitrous particles in the subterranean 
caverns of the earth,” or the sea pouring into a vast body of 
subterranean fire—the effect of which latter possibility he 
illustrates by the experiment of “throwing a pail of water 
hastily into a furnace.” The whole account is not less inter- 
esting from the fact that it was in all probability a pure effort 
of imagination, although it is given as a “piece of public 
news” of paramount importance, and is inserted to the ex- 
clusion of the usual weekly correspondence of the journal. 
The author, however, four weeks later, in the issue of 
August 2nd, thinks it necessary to say: “They pretend to 
tell us a strange story,—viz., that the Island of St. Vincent is 
found again, and is turned into a volcano, or burning 
mountain; but we must acknowledge, we do not believe one 
word of it.” It adds not a little to the interest of this article 
that its author was, almost indubitably, no less a person than 
Daniel Defoe. William Lee, basing his conclusion both on 
external and internal evidence, has practically proved this in 
his Life of the author of “Robinson Crusoe.” The Weekly 
Journal; or, Saturday's Post, otherwise known as Mist's 
Journal, was first published on December 15th, 1716, and 
was practically managed by Defoe, in the interests of the 
moderate Jacobites, from August 24th, 1717, to Novem- 
ber 15th, 1718, and again from January 3lst, 1719, to July, 
1720, after which date his connection with the journal was but 
oceasional. In 1721, when Defoe’s restraining influence had 
disappeared, the tone of the journal became more extreme; it 
was voted a malicious libel, and Mr. Mist was committed to 
Newvate —I am, Sir, &e., 


FP. P. 0. 


THE MORAL ASPECT OF AN “ACT OF GOD.” 
{To Tun EpIroR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—All Christian readers must be profoundly grateful for 
the article on the above topic in the Spectator of May 17th. 
It expresses with striking force what was already simmering 
in many minds, I have nowhere seen it stated that an ob- 
servatory, such as that on Vesuvius, existed on the slope of 
Mount Pelée. Nor is it clear why a large town should have 
been built in such an obvicusly dangerous position as that of 
St. Pierre. The really fruitful moral of the catastrophe, how- 
ever, lies, as you so effectively urge, in the application of its 
lessons to everyday life. There is, for instance, no small-pox 
in Germany, where vaccination is compulsory. The average 
length of life in all civilised countries has increased with 
ereater attention to sanitary science and with the growth of 
medical skill. Were England less intemperate in the use of 
intoxicants there would be fewer paupers and more general 
comfort. But the true explanation of the tendency to 
scepticism revealed on such occasions as this is to be found, 
as you point out, in the latent belief that life is everything, 
and that a sudden, especially if it is also a painful, death is 
the worst of evils. This idea is merely brought into greater 
prominence by the spectacle of the sudden, simultaneous, 
and painful death of thousands. It is felt in a minor degree 
by very many minds when the sufferers are far less numerous. 
And the Church of England certainly seems to endorse the 
dread of sudden death by including a prayer against it in the 
Litany, a prayer which was objected to by the Puritans in 
1662. It is clear, however, that it is perfectly legitimate to 
pray for time for preparation even while assured that sudden 
death is in no way a sign that God is either not all-powerful 
or not wholly moral. For we believe that Ged is just. Who 
can say that those who die suddenly are positively worse off 
than those who linger on, living an imperfect or even an evil 
life? And as to pain, which suffered the more, those who died 
suddenly at St. Pierre or in St. Vincent, or those who have 
died, but not immediately, in action? The latter by their 
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deaths may win a victory for their country: they are martyrs 
for a cause. And similarly those who died at St. Pierre and 
in St. Vincent died that others may live. They were martyrs 
in deed, if not in will, and their future may safely be left to 
the justice of God.—I am, Sir, Xc., E. K. D. 


{To THe Epiror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 


Sir,—I have no quarrel with your article in the Spectator of 
May 17th on the moral significance of the voleanic disturbance 
in the West Indies, but for those who find its arguments un- 
satisfying I venture to subjoin the following passage from 
James Martineau’s “Study of Religion.” He is considering 
the problem of the existence of evil as seen in the pains 
resulting from physical environment, and he says (Vol. IL, 
pp. 89-90) :— 

“No disasters have a more appalling aspect, or seem to make 
more cruel sport of life, than those produced by the earthquake, 
the volcano, the geyser,—convulsions that contradict the very 
solidity of the world. We cannot wonder that rude tribes, but 
too fainiliar with the sweeping vengeance of Oriental conquerors, 
saw in these events the Divine retribution on the sins of men, and 
so brought them into rough harmony with the sense of right: or 
that, when this explanation too obviously failed, its loss left the 
heart oppressed, as by a mystery of wrong. It could not be other- 
wise, so long as these phenomena were regarded as part of the 
moral government of the world, and as ordained each for its own 
special end. But this is an instance in which relief is gained by 
recognising the co-existence of a physical with a moral order, so 
that the latter has not the sole voice in the history of Nature, but 
is sometimes silent while events are determined by other conditions. 
The disturbances of which we speak are, all of them, indications on 
the earth’s crust of its past genesis and present relations : they 
declare the story incomplete ; they are remnants of the process of 
planet-making, which still goes on: which has advanced far 
enough to offer some habitable lands, but not far enough to 
secure them all against caving in. Among the various problems 
presented by the cooling of the globe and the condensation of its 
surface, none could be more momentous than this: at what point 
of the process should life be permitted to appear? Should it be 
postponed so long as the equilibrium was unstable, though the 
strata were laid and relaid, and the atmosphere was spread, and 
the continents were raised, and the rivers flowed, and the valleys 
were scooped, and all was ready as a well-dug winter garden-plot 
to receive its seed? Or would wisdom rather be impatient of 
these millenniums of barrenness, and give orders of immediate 
possession to life, notwithstanding its partial liability to collapse ? 
If the latter, is not the decision like that of the general who, 
intent on some great enterprise, marches his army across lands 
that may be partially mined rather than keep it sleeping in its 
tents through a possible campaign? Is it not better for organic 
nature to occupy its territory at once, and make good the earlier 
stages of its history, even though here and there one of its 
battalions should perish by the way ? The real question is 
simply this: whether the laws ef which complaint is made work 
such harm that they ought never to have been enacted; or 
whether, in spite of occasional disaster in their path, the sentient 
existence, of which they are the conditions, has in its history a 
vast excess of blessing. Can any one who really applies this test 
pronounce that it was incumbent on a wise and beneficent Being 
to refrain from instituting the terrestrial laws?” 

—TI am, Sir, &e., Francis E. J. Surru. 

4 Gloucester Place, Portman Square, W. 





TEREBINTHS AND HEBRON. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—In the Spectator of May 17th Colonel Conder wishes to 
know “how the age of terebinths affects the question of 
Abraham's oak.” For the simple reason that Abraham's oak 
was a terebinth. The Hebrew word is elon, which means a 
terebinth, while allon meansan oak. (See “ Delitzsch,” p. 350 ; 
“ Kiel,’ I, 134; andthe Revised Version of the Old Testament 
passim.) 
Church,’ I., 492), “gave to the spot where it stood the name 
which lingers there down to the present day,” namely, 
“ Halkath-el-Butm—Field of the Terebinth.” In their Hebrew 
names and general appearance the two trees are like each 
other, and are often confused. “ Hebron,’ says Colonel 
Conder, “never was, and is not, on a hill.” Obviously not, for 
a town cannot, like Sir Boyle Roche’s bird, “be in two places 
at once.” ‘The present Hebron is in a valley, and clearly 
“never was ona hill.” But the ancient Hebron was unquestion- 
ably a hill containing a cluster of fortified towns (Joshua x. 37; 
xiv. 12-15). The Hebron of early Christian times was also 
on a hill, for Jerome (whom I quoted in my previous letter) 
speaks of “ascending” to it from the site of the present 
Hebron, and he says that it was then occupied by a Roman 


garrison. If this does not convince Colonel Conder, I appeal to 
an authority whom Iam sure he will respect, and that is himself. 


“The Terebinth,’ says Dean Stanley (‘‘ Jewish | 











— al 
Wishing to discredit the Traditional Site of the Holy Sepulchre 
he argues (“Tent Work,” p. 194) that it would necessitate the 
crossing of.a valley by the city wall, which is true, and which 
moreover, is a fact wherever you place the Holy Sepulchre. 
But Colonel Conder clinches his argument with the dictum, 
* Fortresses stand on hills, not in deep valleys.” But the ola 
Hebron was a hill containing “fenced towns” which were 
commanded by a citadel, while the modern Hebron is jn g 
valley. Judas Maccabeus “smote Hebron, and the town 
thereof, and pulled down the fortress of it, and burned the 
towers thereof round about” (Bk. I, v. 65). But. since 
“fortresses stand on hills “—teste Colonel Conder—the 
fortress of Hebron must have been ona hill. Q.E.D—J am, 
Sir, &e., Matcotm MacCottr, 

The Residence, Ripon. 





THE LAND DEDICATION BILL. 
[To THE EpITorR oF THR ‘‘SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—You were good enough in the Spectator of May 3rd to 
say a few words in commendation of the Land Dedication Bill 
now before the House of Commons. May I ask you now 
kindly to insert this belated letter, with my apologies for 
delay? You expressed the opinion that land dedicated to the 
public use and enjoyment should be exempt from Death. 
duties. When the Bill was last before the House in 1900 jt 
contained provisions to the effect that such dedication should 
be “taken into consideration,” not only by Somerset House, 
but by Assessment Committees. These provisions were 
objected to by the Government, but I was told, to my 
comfort, that the plea of diminution of value due to the dedi. 
cations would be found to be irresistible, and that is emphati. 
cally my own opinion.—I am, Sir, &c., 
JoHN T. Brunner, 
Druids Cross, Wavertree, Liverpool. 





HERBERT SPENCER. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—It is perhaps not curious that Mr. Herbert Spencer did 
not recognise that the American lady who thought “a 
country without ruined castles was not worth living in” was 
repeating one of Ruskin’s most familiar sayings. The quota- 
tion regarding the appalling effect of an attempt to think of 
space brings to mind the emphasis he long ago laid in “ First 
Principles” on the fact of contradictory inconceivables, and 
his illustration of it by the alternative conceptions of a 
limited or limitless universe. The proposition that one of two 
inconceivables must be true may perhaps be regarded as 
agnostic, but it involves the corollary that inconceivability is 
no evidence of untruth, which, in a way, may be called 
“ antagnostic.”"—I am, Sir, Xce., W. R. Gowers. 
50 Queen Anne Street, Cavendish Square, W. 





THE LEGEND OF WATERLOO. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—One of your correspondents writes (Spectator, May 10th) 
that if at Waterloo Wellington had had the veteran bands he 
commanded during the Peninsular War the battle would have 
been won in four hours. Wellington had seventy thousand 
veterans at Toulouse, the best trained army the world ever 
saw, after the army Napoleon headed at <Austerlitz, and he 
failed to dislodge Soult from his position in front of Toulouse, 
although the latter had only forty thousand raw levies under 
his order. When these two battles are viewed impartially I 
think the argument used by your correspondent falls entirely 
to the ground.—I am, Sir, Xe., E. DE LAYEN. 





SIR MICHAEL HICKS BEACH ON THE LICENSE 
QUESTION. 
(To tHE Eprror or tue “Sprcrator.”] 
Srr,—In the “ News of the Week” in the Spectator of May ith 
you say that Sir Michael Hicks Beach “ made no reference to 
the suggestion for a high license system.” On the Monday, it 


is true, he did not, but on the Wednesday, replying to Mr. E. 
Robertson, Sir Michael said: “The amount of the duties 
might be increased as far as the larger public-houses are con- 
cerned”; and again: “I quite admit that something might be 
done in the matter.” 
enough to record.—I am, Sir, &e., 


The admission seems to me important 


J. 8. A. 
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a 
ST. PETER. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1e,—The writer of the article in the Spectator of May 10th 
seems to have been thinking of St. Peter as if he were a 
Christian of the present day who had passed from a nominal 
to a very real Christianity. I think he has hardly allowed 
sufficiently for the real facts of the Apostle’s life. If we con- 
sider that he was a Jewish fisherman who was willing to 
‘ourney far to hear one who preached repentance; that he 
would, at St. John the Baptist’s word, follow “the greater 
than he” who could take away sin; that at the order of our 
Lord he gave up his little all which he had worked for—and 
only a poor man knows how things worked for are valued— 
I do not think we shall say he “ had a want of staying power.” 
That St. Peter could not attain to all he tried to be is 
true, but he attempted more than the average man even 
thought of. If it is asked why we love him, surely the reply 
is because of his own warm, loving heart. We should be 
“without natural affection” if we did not care for the man 
who would walk on the sea to reach Christ, and who 
was the first to declare that Jesus of Nazareth was the 
Son of the Living God, who was the only one ready to strike 
a blow for his Master, and repented so bitterly for the hour 
when he denied Him. Lastly, I think that if the writer will 
re-read the First Epistle of St. Peter with the thought in his 
mind that it is pre-eminently the Epistle of the Cross, he will 
see that St. Peter does not turn “ deliberately from the subject 
at issue.” He knows that a fiery trial is coming, and he 
therefore writes of the sufferings of Christ and the atonement 
which He has made by His death. That, he is sure, isa source 
of consolation beyond all others. His brethren are “elect 
unto the blood of sprinkling, redeemed by the precious blood 
of Christ, healed by His stripes, Who died the just for the 
unjust that He might bring us to God.” If the Atonement 
is a precious truth to as we shall not find it difficult to under- 
stand why St. Peter called himself “a witness of the suffer- 
ings of Christ.”—I am, Sir, &c., J. G. CoRNISH. 
Lockinge Rectory, Wantage. 








POETRY. 


FATHER DOLLING. 
Foxp the white hands in sleep; the day is o'er; 
He has laid down the cross he gladly bore 
For love of those who had so much to bear, 
And we that knew him know him here no more. 





Such zeal for God and man within him burned, 
He was more worthy of the fame he spurned 

Than many a saint who sits in orieled bliss 
And wears a halo he has never earned. 


But, carrying balm for wants and sufferings grim, 
And light of heaven where light of earth was dim, 
He knew that some were happier for his work, 

And that was more than praise or fame to him. 


Let us thank God amid our dust and heat, 
Our fierce self-love in triumph or defeat, 
Let us at least thank God that he has lived 
And helped to keep our human nature sweet. 
A. St. J. A. 








MUSIC. 


+o 
MR. HERBERT SPENCER'S MUSICAL “ HERESIES.” * 


Mr. Hersert Spencer's views on music, as on everything 
else, derive an added interest, apart from the eminence of the 
thinker, from their perfect detachment, their fearless sincerity, 
their sovereign disregard of public opinion. For instance, 
“ propos of the present depreciation of Meyerbeer, he tells us 
how, anxious to subject that composer's works to a practical test 
as to their fertility in musical ideas, he “requested a lady-pianist 
to count the number of arpeggios and scale passages in the 
first twenty pages of three of his operas and in three of 
Mozart's operas.” The result was to show that “in equal 


. 
gate. 





“tee Comments, By Herbert Spencer. London: Williams and Nor- 


spaces Meyerbeer has one hundred and fifty-one of these 
mechanical successions and Mozart two hundred and fifty- 
three.” Scale passages, Mr. Herbert Spencer says, “especially 
annoy me; suggesting that the composer, ‘ gravelled for lack 
of matter,’ runs upstairs to find an idea, and being disappointed 
comes down again.” In other words, Mr. Herbert Spencer 
dismisses as “mechanical successions” void of “musical 
thoughts” those wonderful and mysterious scale passages in 
the overture to Don Juan, which some hearers, at any rate, can 
never hear, even mentally, without a thrill. It is only fair to 
Mr. Herbert Spencer to point out that his condemnation is 
based on the performance by a lady-pianist of a pianoforte 
arrangement of Mozart’s operas. But his devotion to Meyer- 
beer is not merely comparative :— 

“My chief reason for ranking Meyerbeer high is that he com. 

bines, better than any composer I have heard, the two requisite 
elements in fine music,—dramatic expression and melody. In the 
scene between Raoul and Valentine in Les Huguenots, he succeeds 
in doing that which Wagner tries to do, and, as I think, without 
success. Notwithstanding all that has been said against him, I 
shall continue to applaud Meyerbeer until there is shown to me 
some work in which truth of expression and melodic quality are 
better united than they are in ‘ Robert, toi que j'aime.’ ” 
There is something truly chivalrous in Mr. Herbert Spencer's 
attachment to Meyerbeer. But as he tells us elsewhere, he 
has all his life long been accustomed to be in a minority—often 
a minority of one—and he would, no doubt, further reconcile 
himself to his present isolation by applying his favourite thesis 
that the movement of public opinion, like all movement, is 
rhythmical :— 

“ After going to one extreme a reaction in course of time carries 
it to the other extreme, and then comes eventually a re-reaction. 
This is clearly observable in the case of reputations ...... and 
is conspicuously illustrated in the case of Shakespeare, who, highly 
appreciated by contemporaries (as witness Ben Jonson’s lines), 
fell afterwards into neglect, and then, during the present century, 
has been continually rising, until now his position is so high that 
criticism is practically paralysed, and societies occupy themselves 
with the minutie of his sentences.” 

We may feel sure, so Mr. Spencer tells us, that “ the opinion 
which prevails is never quite right,” but he thinks that we 
can generally form some idea of the position in which we 
stand in presence of this rhythmical movement: “recognising 
that neither of the judgments on a man is true, and then, 
looking at the aggregate evidence, judging whereabouts in the 
oscillation we are at the time being.” We hope that Mr. Holt 
Schooling, or some one with a genius for diagrams, will draw 
up a series of Reputation Charts of great men. For ourselves, 
we contemplate without a pang the present depression of the 
Meyerbeer rhythm, and look forward with anything but 
equanimity to the “re-reaction” which shall convert Mr. 
Herbert Spencer’s heresy into an orthodox cult. And we 
sincerely hope that the time will be long in coming when the 
sentiment of the French lines will fail to awake a general 
response :— 
“ Et vous, gens de l’Art, 

Pour que je jouisse, 

Quand c’est du Mozart, 

Que Von m’avertisse.” 

The various passages in Mr. Spencer's recent volume dealing 
with the genesis of music leave few loopholes for criticism. 
Mr. Herbert Spencer's theory is at least as workable as any 
other that has been put forward, and its adoption by Sir 
Hubert Parry in his well-known volume on the evolution of 
music has rendered it accessible and familiar to many who 
might have shrunk from grappling with its original formulation. 
But we are not concerned here with Mr. Spencer the dis- 
passionate and philosophic inquirer, but with Mr. Spencer as 
“immersed in the intricacies of practice,” the Mr. Spencer, that 
is, who goes, or used to go, to concerts, who had a free pass to 
the opera and often took George Eliot with him ; above all, the 
Mr. Spencer who “ lets himself go” with regard to music as it 
is and as it bids fair to be. Here the philosopher ceases to be 
safe or even accurate, but as a set-off he becomes intensely 
human, entertaining, and even exciting. We may note, in 
particular, his impeachment of modern music on three 
several counts,—(1) the cult of speed; (2) the unwarrantable 
glorification of the violin, with, as its corollary, (3) the 
undue prominence assigned to the upper strings in the 
modern orchestra, to the neglect of the bass instruments 
and the prejudice of dignity, grandeur, and_ virility 
of sentiment generally. Taking these charges in order, one 





may give a general adhesion to the principle laid down by 
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Mr. Spencer,—viz., that the greater the technical skill of the 
performer, the greater the temptation to quicken the tempo. 
Myr. Spencer describes how this tendency affects not pieces of 
display only, but pieces of genuine music: “so much is this 
the case that habitually when ladies have played to me I have 
had to check them— Not so fast, not so fast!’ the rate 
chosen being usually such as to destroy the sentiment.” It 
must be pointed out, however, that the opposite extreme— 
that indicated in the famous description of an incompetent 
pianist, that “he played the easiest passages with the greatest 
difficulty ””"—was condemned by a famous composer who has 
been dead for more than fifty years. Mendelssohn once said 
that heaven, from the musician’s point of view, was a place in 
which there were always strict tempi and the wind instruments 
did not drag. And we know that in general it was his practice, 
in conducting his own or others’ works, to take them au 
grand galop. The vice of acceleration, then, to begin 
with, is no new story. More than that, we have in the 
metronome a means of enforcing the intentions of a composer 
which constitutes a most valuable check on this tendency. 
Thirdly, it is notorious that amongst certain fashionable con- 
ductors of operatic music the prevailing tendency, so far from 
being in the direction of excessive speed, has been so entirely 
the other way that the critics have begun to protest against a 
system which proves that himmlische Linge for some may 
mean longuewrs mortelles for others. Fourthly and lastly, 
when he asserts, in evidence of the prevalence of this bad 
habit, that an extraordinary feat of vocalisation brings a 
round of applause, he fails to fathom the true inwardness of 
such tributes. Bravurasinging is certainly unduly applauded, 
but one reason is that very few modern singers even attempt 
it, while those who can render it endurable can be counted on 
the fingers of one hand. The aria di agilita is dead. No 
modern composer of any note, except, perhaps, M. Massenet, 
writes music designed to show off what runners would call 
the “sprinting” powers of a prima donna. Endurance rather 
than agility is the prime essential in the modern singer. As 
regards instrumental soloists there is no doubt some justifica- 
tion for Mr. Spencer’s charge. But to describe the mere 
acceleration of pace as the “corruption of music” is to be 
guilty of a misnomer and to miss an opportunity. If Mr. 
Spencer had called attention to the organised hysteria, the 
extravagant and unbridled emotionalism, of a good deal of 
modern orchestral music, the indictment would have held 
good, and the use of the term would have been justified. 


There remain the impeachment of the violin as an imperfect 
instrument, and the onslaught on the undue predominance 
assigned to the upper registers in the modern orchestra. With 
regard to the former, Mr. Spencer bases his attack on the in- 
curable poverty of the tones produced. This is due, he points 
out, first of all to “ the hiss of the how and production of high 
overtones as it is drawn over the string,’ and secondly to the 
fact that the sounds come from strings restraimed in their 
vibrations. He illustrates this defect by a curious compari- 
son: “No one will deny that the sounds of the Afolian harp 
are far sweeter than those of the violin; which last, indeed, 
suggest the voice of a shrew in a good temper.” This is so 
palpably a question of temperament and taste that it would 
be sheer waste of time to argue it out. Buteven if we grant 
the existence of an occasional amari aliquid in the tones of the 
violin, we cannot but feel surprised that Mr. Spencer should 
select for disparagement the one instrument which allows the 
greatest scope for individualism. As for the predominance 
of the high strings and upper registers, he is on even more 
disputable ground in alleging this to be a growing ten- 
dency in modern orchestras. To begin with, we have wit- 
nessed in recent years the remarkable reaction in favour of 
the diapason normale. But even more remarkable is the 
prominence assigned by the greatest modern composers to the 
deep brass and reed instruments and the basses of the st#ing 
quartet. Berlioz, whose influence on medern orchestration 
has been profound, is never more enthusiastic in his famous 
“Treatise on Instrumentation” than when he is dilating on 
the mystery and awe attaching to the lowest notes of the 
great brass instruments, or the gorgeous colouring produced 
by the instruments of percussion. And then consider 
Wegner! The most uncompromising opponent of his system 
must surely admit that he is never so impressive or ele- 
mental as when he plunges into the abysses of sound, when 














he coins those tremendous and despairing phrases in Tristan 
when he submerges us in the bed of the Rhine or carries us dows 
to the caverns of the Niblungs. It is pretty clear that Mr 
Herbert Spencer can never have heard Siegfried. It is almost 
certain that he can never have heard the last movement of 
Tschaikowsky’s Pathetic Symphony. 

We may close these observations by noticing that the sketch 
given by Mr. Spencer of “further possible forms of orchestral 
music which shall present successive stages in the evolution of 
a musical inspiration” has been largely forestalled in the 
method of thematic metamorphosis adopted by Liszt in hig 
symphonic poems. Cc. L. G. 








BOOKS. 


_———-—<_>—-- — 
ROBERT BUCHANAN’S POETRY.* 
THE eternal problem as to what is, and what is not, poetry js 
presented in a somewhat imperious fashion by the thousand 
double-columned pages of Robert Buchanan’s collected works, 
If this is poetry, why is England entirely deaf to it; if it js 
not, what does it lack? Opening at random, we come upon 
an ode that seems to have something of the true accent. Let 
us take the first strophe and examine it :— 
“ Lord, with how small a thing 
Thou canst prop up the heart against the grave! 
A little glimmering 
Is all we crave! 
The lustre of a love 
That hath no being, 
The pale point of a little star above, 
Flashing and fleeing, 
Contents our seeing. 
The house that never will be built; the gold 
That never will be told; 
The task we leave undone when we are cold; 
The dear face that returns not, but is lying, 
Lick’d by the leopard, in an Indian cave ; 
The coming rest that cometh not, till sighing 
We turn our tremulous gaze upon the grave. 
And Lord, how should we dare 
Thither in peace to fall 
But for a feeble glimmering even there— 
Falsest, some sigh, of all ? 
We are as children in Thy hands indeed, 
And Thou hast easy comfort for our need,— 
The shining of a lamp, the tinkling of a bell, 
Content us well.” 
The first observation a reader makes is that the poet has 
formed his general style upon Shelley, while for the purpose 
of this particular poem he has been reading George Herbert. 
The little star, the leopard, and the Indian cave ave of course 
Shelleyan properties; but the limpid movement is also 
Shelley’s. On the other hand, the first two lines and the 
last two are unmistakably Herbert. And wherever the 
volumes are opened this first experience is confirmed, that 
although there are traces here and there of this and the other 
poet, notably of Crabbe and Tennyson, yet the main influence 
is Shelley's. And this influence, while it has been beneficial 
so far as ease of rhythm is concerned, has been merely 
disastrous to the ultimate success of the poetry; because 
it has encouraged the poet to be content with vague feeling 
instead of definite thought, and diffuse expression instead of 
the inevitable word that at once fixes the thought and illu- 
minates it and carries it home to the hearts of men. This is 
not to say that Shelley was himself inexpressive. He was 4 
philosopher interested in ideals of a somewhat vague content, 
and this gave a nebulous air to much of his poetry. But the 
result of his example upon the poetical practice of his few 
followers was to encoursge in them an idea that feeling was the 
prime element in the poet’s equipment, limpid fluency of 
sentiment the true poetical expression, and the Greek 
mythology the best vehicle for discoursing upon the rights of 
man. To go back to the ode above quoted. The idea of the 
passage is the very old and true one that it is hope which 
keeps men alive, even if the hope be illusion. But 80 far 
from the expression illuminating the thought and biting it 
into our imagination, we have to translate it back into 
ordinary prose to see what the poet is driving at. “ The 
pale point of a little star above” is a charming line 
taken by itself; but it has no greater poetical value in the 


ow 


* The Complete Poetical Works of Robert Buchanan, London: Chatto anl 
Windus, [12s.] 
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ode than the more obviously conventional “It is the star of 
Hope, but ah,” in Jeames’s well-known lyric. A star to a 
sailor or an astronomer may be fateful; but no ordinary 


yon is content with starlight. 


It follows that Buchanan’s best work is contained not in 
the huge mass of Shelleyan writing, but in the idylls and 


lyri 
min 


es of real life, where he had some definite object before his 
d. He counted himself always a lover of his race and a 


hater of injustice, and in the earlier poems the hate is 
balanced by the love. Perhaps the best of these lyrics, for the 
freshness of both matter and manner, is the story of the lame 
tailor’s starling, who died swearing,—an interesting com- 


panion 
bird :— 
« Aj] kinds of weather 
They felt confined, 
And swore together 
At all mankind ; 
For their mirth was done, 
And they felt like brothers, 
And the swearing of one 
Meant no more than the 
other’s ; 
"Twas just a way 
They had learned, you 
see, 
Each wanted to say 


in the fields of asphodel to Sterne’s more sentimental 


I’m a poor old fellow, 

And I’m prison’d so, 
While the sun shines mellow 
And the corn waves yellow, 

And the fresh winds blow,— 
And the folk don’t care 

If I live or die, 

But I long for air, 

And I wish to fly!’ 
Yet unable to utter it, 

And too wild to bear, 
They could only mutter it 

And swear.” 





Only this—‘ Woe’s me! 


The sempstress’s “blind linnet” who smelt “the musk and 
the muscatel” in the window-box and sang of country joys, 
js another poem in the same vein and in the same recitative. 
These, with “The Little Milliner” and “ Liz,’ which give the 
brighter and sadder aspects of girl life as it was in London in 
the “sixties,” are the best of the “ London Poems”; but “The 
Book-worm ” is worth a passing mention, and “'Tom Dunstan, 
or the Politician” something more. This is the first stanza 
of it:— 
“Now poor Tom Dunstan’s cold, 
Our shop is duller ; 
Scarce a tale is told, 
And our talk has lost its old 
Red-republican colour ! 
Though he was sickly and thin, 
"T'was a sight to see his face,— 
While, sick of the country’s sin, 
With bang of the fist, and chin 
Thrust out, he argued the case! 
He prophesied men should be free! 
And the money-bags be bled! 
‘She’s coming, she’s coming,’ said he; 
‘Courage boys! wait and see! 
Freedom’s ahead !’” 
Buchanan in youth was content, like Tom Dunstan, with 
prophesying a good time coming, based upon the discovery 
of a soul of goodness in things evil. Later in life he took 
up Shelley’s youthful crusade against Christianity, without 
i ys y s y . 
Shelley's excuse in the apathy of Churchmen to human sin 
and sorrow, and later still he coupled with it a crusade against 
Imperial politics, Indignation lends a vigour that is quite 
wonderful and astonishing to page after page of invective ; 
and through it all Buchanan retains the sublime sense that he 
alone is left a prophet of God in the midst of a crooked 
generation. There are three poems worth noticing in which 
he disposes of his three popular contemporaries. Tennyson's 
faith he speaks of as the faith of one who, dreaming at ease on 
his English lawn— 
* Heeded not the long despair 
Of souls that never see the sun.” 
Browning is jested upon as the best of doctors, “dear cheery 
and chirpy Doctor B.” :— 
“And, mind you, his learning is prodigious, 
He has Latin and Greek at his finger ends, 
And with all his knowledge he’s still religious, 
And counts no sceptic among his friends. 
When out of spirits you're sadly lying 
All dismal talk he puts bravely by : 
*God’s in His heaven,’ you hear him crying, 
‘ All’s right with creation from star to sty.’” 
Mr. Kipling is handled with less tenderness in the “ Ballad 
of Kiplingson” because, being a young man, he had the 
audacity not to be an individualist cosmopolitan like Shelley 
and Buchanan, but cared for his country :— 
“Alas and alas,’ the good Saint said, a tear in his eye serene, 
A Tory at twenty-one! Good God! At fifty what would you 
have been! 


‘There’s not a spirit now here in Heaven who wouldn’t at 
twenty-one 
Have tried to upset the very Throne, and reform both Sire and 
Son!’” 
Kiplingson retorts that he “is ’cute in almost everything, and 
has probed Creation through” :— 
“*And what have you found?’ the Saint inquired, a frown on his 
face benign. 
‘The Flag of England’! cried Kiplingson, ‘and the thin black 
penny-a-line,’ ” 
The author of an ode to the glory of Parnell, whom he 
salutes as Caesar, is consistent in seeing nothing but what is 
contemptible in the flag of England. And so in an Imperial 
age the masses of men have not been attracted by the subject- 
matter of Buchanan’s rough-and-tumble rhetoric and acrid 
humour, while lovers of poetry can only regret that so much 
early promise came to so little excellent fruit. 





FIVE STUART PRINCESSES.* 

THIs interesting book is the joint production of five Oxford 
men, each of whom has contributed a sketch of one of the 
Princesses chosen. Mr. R. 8. Rait, the editor of the volume, 
besides writing the article on Sophia of Hanover, opens it 
with an introduction which sets forth its scope and aims. 
The writers appear to have set themselves, on the whole, 
to paint the surroundings of the Princesses even more 
vividly than their personal portraits, and the book contains 
an immense amount of information, clearly and agreeably 
given, as to the politics of Europe during the seventeenth 
century. 

In itself, certainly, this political story is neither agreeable 
nor clear, and if it were not for the fascination which attaches 
to the name of Stuart, few but students would care to wade 
through details of the theories and practice of James L, of 
the struggle for the Palatinate, the Dutch Wars, the War of 
the Spanish Succession, and the intrigues of conflicting 
interests, the family cabals, the public and private disputes, 
often apparently religious and really political, through which 
the Protestant Hanoverian Succession was finally established 
in England, and the always unfortunate Stuart family ceased 
in name, though not entirely in actual fact, to reign over the 
United Kingdom. But there is no better way of studying 
such a period than to take one or other of its central figures, 
grouping round them the events in which they were chiefly 
concerned. Torouse personal interest is the best way of writing 
vivid and comprehensible history; and this is easy when not 
one of the characters treated, as in this book, is without its 
own share of romance and attractiveness. In the seventeenth 
century the German and Dutch element had not had time to 
work its will; dulness and heaviness did not affect the 
daughter of Charles I. or of Elizabeth of Bohemia. 

In the interest of art it would certainly have been better if 
Mr. Rait had included in his book the Royal Stuart ladies of 
the seventeenth century only. The links that connect them 
are strong and evident, and the European political history of 
their time is continuous, bound up with them and their for- 
tunes. Their ancestor, Margaret of Scotland, the loved young 
daughter of James I, the unhappy wife of the Dauphin, 
afterwards Louis XI., belongs to a different world. We do 
not wish her biography away, for it is interesting, pathetic, 
and, as the editor says, a story little known, but from the 
point of view of literary proportion the book would be better 
without it. 

Of the other four Princesses who ure the chief figures in the 
book, Henrietta of Orleans, thanks especially to Bossuet, 
Madame de la Fayette, and Mrs. Ady, is by far the best known. 
Next to her in fame, we think, stands her aunt, the Winter 
Queen, Elizabeth of Bohemia, specially interesting to us 
English as the direct ancestor, through her youngest daughter 
Sophia, of our own reigning house. Romance has always 
played about Elizabeth. She has been regarded as a 
typical Stuart Princess; one of those whose fate was clouded 
vith a special darkness among the many shadowed lives of 
the women of her family. It is true that fortune was un- 
kind to Elizabeth. As a handsome and attractive girl, 
with all and more than all the charm of her race, she was 





* Five Stuart Princesses: Margaret of Scotland, Elizabeth of Bohemia, Mary of 
Orange, Henrietta of Orleans, Sophia of Hanover. Edited by Robert S. Rait, 
Fellow and Lecturer of New College, Oxford, London: A. Constable and Co, 
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married at sixteen to Frederic, Elector Palatine, a good 
fellow, an affectionate husband, but a man quite un- 
equal to the position which was to be his own and his 
wife's, as heads of the Protestant party in Germany. 
Religion and politics have seldom been more disastrously 
mixed up than they were at this time. Calvinist fanaticism 
had much to answer for, if it was the chief factor in Frederic’s 
unhappy decision to accept the crown of Bohemia. How- 
ever, it is pretty evident that if he and Elizabeth honestly 
regarded, as they seem to have done, the Bohemian election 
as a divine call, it was a call they were delighted to obey. 
Their enjoyment of Royalty was short-lived, as everybody 
knows; gaining something to lose everything, they only 
climbed to fall, and that finally. Sorrow and poverty-stricken 
exile were Elizabeth's portion for most of her life afterwards. 
Yet she remained a “real Princess,” a heroine of romance, 
then as now. Fearless in peril and cheerful in adversity, 
with a brilliant family of her own—Rupert’s mother— 
surrounded by faithful friends and adorers, a devoted wife, 
an ideal Englishwoman in her love of animals and of field 
sports; bright, careless, sometimes frivolous, yet plain- 
spoken and high-principled; so the “Queen of Hearts” 
lived and died. Her Bohemian crown was worth all the 
troubles it brought, perhaps, if only because during her short 
reign she was the inspiration of “You Meaner Beauties of 
the Night.” 

By the by, an awful example of the need of verifying 
quotations is afforded by the fact that Mr. Hodgkin puts 
“sun” instead of “moon” in the last line of the first of Sir 
Henry Wotton’s exquisite verses. If it were not for this 
lapse, we should pronounce “ Elizabeth of Bohemia” the best 
sketch in the volume. It certainly leaves one with the 
clearest idea of its heroine's personality. 

In the following article on Mary of Orange, for instance, 
the history of the time is allowed almost to swamp the 
biography of the Princess, The daughter of Charles I., the 
mother of William III., Mary supplies one of those links 
which connect and explain English history. Thus she was in 
every way an important character, and though Mr. Cecil 
attempts to do full justice to the life that ended so sadly at 
thirty, he takes it almost entirely on its political side, and 
scarcely attempts to give us any true idea of what Mary was 
asawoman. We want to know something more than that 
she was brave and generous, devoted to her family, her one 
passion their restoration to power. We are a little injured 
by being rather cavalierly referred to “the pages of Mrs. 
Everett-Green.” There must be plenty of authorities at first 
hand for the private life of the Princess-Regent of Orange. 


It is a new and amusing experience in these days of docu- 
ments to find Mrs. Everett-Green and Miss Strickland treated 
as mines of historical information. In a way, we are glad of 
it, for, speaking personally, few books of the kind ever 
enchanted the present writer more than The Queens of 
England, and we welcome any sign of its returning popularity. 
As it becomes plainer to intelligent minds that ordinary 
history is largely a matter of the point of view such work has 
a real value of its own, and a place that it will not lose in a 
hurry. But it may easily be too much relied upon for serious 
historical study. 

It was difficult to find anything new to say about Henrietta 
of Orleans, but Mr. Bridge’s account of her is very pleasantly 
and well done. He is a little too liable to fall into the trap 
of the obvious, always a danger to the younger writers of 
historical biography. They do not invariably draw the line 
between what need and what need not be said. It is safe to 
count on a certain amount of ignorance in one’s readers, 
but it is a delicate business to calculate the amount exactly. 
In this case some paragraphs beginning “The France of 
Louis XIV. occupies a conspicuous place in the history of 
Europe” might have been left out, we fancy, with advantage, 
since they deal with matters unknown only to the most 
ignorant. Then, again, there is something which falls below 
the obvious in such a remark as this: “The bride was not 
unworthy of the great position which she was thenceforth to 
occupy.” Henrietta was in birth absolutely her husband's 
equal, and in everything else, except worldly fortune, his 
superior. Such faults as these are only worth noticing 
because the essay, as a whole, is of real and great merit. 
It is interesting to note that the Italian Princess married to 





a Bavarian Prince, whom strict Legitimists consider the 
rightful Sovereign of England, derives her claim by descent 
from the third and youngest child of Henrietta Stuart, 
Duchess of Orleans, ‘ 

To some people the sketch of the Electress Sophia of 
Hanover, the youngest of the twelve children of Elizabeth 
of Bohemia, the wife of Ernest Augustus of Hanover 
and mother of George I, will for several reasons « 
the most interesting in the book. Sophia was a most 
characteristic personage, as her portrait bears witness, 
Considering that she was the link between the houses of 
Stuart and of Hanover, and that if Queen Anne had died a 
few months earlier she would have been actuaily Queen of 
England, though too old to make much use of the great 
talent for ruling which she undoubtedly possessed, it js 
surprising how little is generally known about Sophia. 4 
large-minded, intelligent woman, the friend and correspondent 
of Leibnitz, the reader of Pope and Addison, an excellent 
linguist, a great gardener and needlewoman, with a handsome 
face, a fine constitution, a natural charm which suggests to 
her latest biographer a comparison with her great-grand- 
mother, Mary Queen of Scots, Sophia’s rank among the 
Princesses we are proud of has never been sufficiently 
acknowledged. Mr. Rait’s essay is very welcome for this 
reason as well as for its own intrinsic interest. 





WOLSEY AS CHURCHMAN.* 

Mr. Taunton has already, by his works on the Jesuits in 
England and the Black Monks of St. Benedict, made for him. 
self a name as a writer onecclesiastical history. The subjects 
of these books, however, have been of a nature to preclude 
their appealing to a wide public, while the views advocated 
have not been altogether endorsed hy experts. On the points 
of historical controversy raised we do not propose on the 
present occasion to offer any final opinion, but the author's 
work, at any rate in the volume before us, bears evidence of a 
careful study of original authorities and an honest endeavour 
to give a faithful presentation of his subject; while we fancy 
that the majority of readers in this country will be all the 
readier to grant him a fair hearing for the absence of any sort 
of official authorisation of his book. 

In the case of the present study Mr. Taunton has chosen, 
indeed, a familiar figure for his subject, but the point of view 
from which it is treated offers a fair field for original diaw- 
ing. Wolsey as statesman can be seen in any History of 
England ; it is less easy to find an adequate portrait of the 
Churchman, and it is upon the alleged neglect of this side of 
the great Cardinal’s character and activ&ty that the author 
bases the justification of his book. The work is therefore 
somewhat of the nature of special pleading, and is thus open 
to two dangers. One is that of taking a somewhat magnified 
view of the greatness of its hero, and is almost too familiar to 
be dwelt upon. How far the author has steered clear of it we 
are not prepared to lay down, but we may suggest that it is 
possible to have a keen sense of the greatness of the Cardinal's 
power and force of mind, as also of the services he rendered to his 
country, without going so far as to declare him without qualifica- 
tion “the greatest statesman England has ever produced,” to 
say that he “raised England from a third or fourth rate 
Power to the position of arbiter of Christendom,” or otherwise 
to represent him as a sort of Providence holding “ the des- 
tinies of Europe in his hand.” All this may’be so, the historical 
figure suggested by these words may stand plainly revealed 
in the records of the time, but it seems to us at present that 
the evidence adduced fails to show that the author is wholly 
free of the common failing of biographers, especially of bio- 
graphers whose subjects have a grievance against posterity. 
The other danger to which the author was exposed was that 
of a certain one-sidedness of view, owing to his treating his 
hero in one capacity only. Perfect balance of effect is 0 
course unattainable in such a case, and it is not of this that 
we complain, but of a tendency to treat the presentation of the 
hero offered as the portrait of the complete man. Various 
matters with which history has reproached the Cardinal are 
passed by as belonging to his secular rather than his 
ecclesiastical career; yet, unintentionally no doubt, and in 


the warmth of his own very just enthusiasm, the author is 
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constantly calling on us to judge of the greatness of his 
hero from his qualities as a Churchman. Even an ideal 
ecclesiastic, be it remembered, need not be an ideal man. But 
these defetts, even were they more pronounced than they 
gre, would not detract from the interest of the account of 
Wolsey’s work in matters of Church government and reform, 
and his connection with the famous divorce. It is under these 
two heads that Wolzey’s activity as a Churchman may be 
summed up, and it will be necessary to say a few words about 
each. 

The powers of legate extorted by clever diplomacy from the 
reluctant Leo X., and extended by the earnest reformer, but 
short-lived Pontiff, Hadrian VI., were applied to the removal of 
abuses and the work of reconstitution, both ecclesiastical and 
educational, the need of which, were the tide of religious 
innovation to be stemmed, none saw clearer than Wolsey. 
No doubt without the cry of abuses the movement of religious 
reformation would have lost much of its weight : nevertheless, 
it is utterly and wholly fallacious to regard that movement 
as fictitious and fostered for political ends, as Mr. Taunton is 
inclined to do. It was largely a popular movement, and in so 
far independent of politics, of which the populace cared no 
whit; and it was only because it was a genuine movement 
that it was capable of becoming an effective tool in the 
political game. 

Wolsey’s reforms appear to have been admirable in them- 
selves, but his scheme was never completed; and though the 
monks were on the whole tractable. the friars, of whom Rome 
had long stocd in awe, gave much trouble, the Gray Friars 
especially defying the legatine authority with considerable 
effect. Nevertheless, the importance of the work achieved was 
considerable, and had the same spirit and energy prevailed in 
other parts of Europe, the history of the Reformation move- 
ment might well have heen different. What if Wolsey’s candi- 
dature for the Papal throne, instead of being in its outcome 
little better than a farce, had met with suecess? Mr. Taunton 
asks the question, and though a direct answer is avoided, it is 
not hard to see what underlies the historian’s regretful allusion 
to the mysterious ways of God. Had Wolsey heen Pope, how- 
ever, would he have had the power to sueceed where others 
failed? The instance of Hadvian is not encouraging. The 
Curia was possessed of vast power and was violently conserva- 
tive. The finances of the Papal exchequer, in which the debt 
on St. Peter's was but one spectre, were in a desperate state, 
and its agents committed to a system which no reformer 
could have tolerated. The large tax on appointments, known 
as anates, the sale of indulgences, the raising of doles in 
various countries hardly more than half of which ever found 
their way into the Papal treasury,—these were the staple sources 
of revenue, eked out by various other minor, less recognised, 
but hardly more reputable sources of income. It was solemnly 
debated by the doctors of canon law whether the Pope 
could be guilty of the sin of simony. It is a nice point; but 
whatever the legal aspect of the case, there can be little doubt 
as to contemporary opinion upon the state of the Papal Court 
generally in this respect,—an opinion happily expressed a 
couple of generations later by Owen when he wrote :— 

“An Petrus fuerit Romae, sub judice lis est ; 
Simonem Romae nemo fuisse negat.” 

The most interesting portion of the book, however, and one 
in which the author claims to have thrown some fresh light on 
his subject, is the chapter dealing with the so-called divorce. 
The term is, of course, improperly applied to the negotia- 
tions, since the Roman Church has consistently refused to 
entertain the solution of marriages duly contracted; what 
Henry sought was a decree of nullity, the contention being that 
the marriage had been itself irregular, and consequently void 
from the beginning. The different lines taken by Henry and his 
Minister form an interesting contrast clearly brought out in 
the present work. Wolsey adopted a purely judicial atti- 
tude: he sought a flaw in the Bull of dispensation, and found 
one. It was a point truly of legal subtlety, but it had its 
value for the nonce, aud taxed the brains of Roman jurists. 
All Wolsey demanded was that the case should be fairly tried 
before a competent Court. Henry, on the other hand, was 
Impatient and disinclined to confine the issue to a doubtful 
legal subtlety. He pressed the point of the actual consum- 
mation of the marriage between Arthur and Katherine, there- 
by, since the objection was distinctly met by the Bull, raising 





the theological question of the Pope's power to grant the dispen- 
sation at all. Finally, when the “inspired” procrastinations of 
Campeggio had reduced the legatine commission to a farce, 
Henry took his stand entirely upon this ground, and in so doing 
played into the hands of Clement, who at once saw a pleasant 
vista of disputations and delays stretch far into the future. 
Having thus signally failed in his diplomacy, Henry at last, as 
Wolsey had often predicted, threw off his aliegiance to Rome, 
and England was lost to the Church because even Wolsey’s 
powers of diplomacy could not counterbalance the gentle 
suasion Charles V. was in a position to exert upon the Holy 
Father. To represent Clement as refusing to prostitute the 
marriage doctrine of the Church to the lust of a tyrant, as Mr. 
Lilly has sought to do in a recent article, is to ignore the whole 
of contemporary evidence. This, whether in the instructions 
to the Italian legate, whose cue was to foster perpetual delays, 
or in the reports of private agents, all tends to show that 
Clement would have welcomed any opportunity of shifting the 
responsibility, could any one have been found competent to 
relieve him, and that he himself would have been delighted 
to grant the desired decree, had it not been that he was at 
the merey of Charles, who had motives other than merely 
sentimental ones for objecting to the divorce. 

Meanwhile Wolsey had fallen. He had foreseen his fate for 
some time as inevitable. If the divorce failed he would he 
held responsible by the King; its success, on the other hand, 
meant the ascendency of the Boleyn faction, who were his 
bitterest enemies. In either case ruin was his reward; he was 
given over in his grey bairs. The details of his fall are not 
dwelt upon by Mr. Taunton, since they form a part of his more 
generally known career as a statesman, bué his last days are 
well described here, as throughout, many touches being 
borrowed from the picturesque narrative of the faithful 
Cavendish. 

The book is well got up and profusely illustrated with 
lithographic reproductions of views and portraits, some of 
which are very charming, and many of interest. 





THE RUBRIC OF MOSQUES.* 
AVERY one who has visited Cairo has admired the decorative 
effect of the Arabic inscriptions whict form friezes above the 
arches, and margins to the marble dados, and, with their 
enlaced letters shining in goldon red or blue grounds, seem to 
furnish the rubric explanation of what is going on beneath 
them. Sometimes these long horders of inscriptions are 
merely decorative; that is, they contain passages from the 
Koran,—like the famous carved wooden frieze in the mosque of 
Ibn-Tulun, which is supposed to present the whole of the 
sacred text, though in reality it does not contain much more 
than one-twentieth part of it. Such texts are beautiful to 
behold, when drawn with the exquisite skill of a real 
calligrapher, but they are monotonous to read, and the 
repetitions of the famous “Throne-Verse” from Sura II. 
are as frequent as the favourite texts at Christmas or 
Easter over our own rural altars and pulpits. But a large 
proportion of the inscriptions in « mosque are of a 
much more interesting character, and are really informing. 
These were inscribed by order of the founder or the re- 
storer of the building, and it is often easy to trace 
the whole history of a monastic, collegiate, or sepulchral 
mosque by the series of inscriptions set up in its various parts 
at different times by the Kings or nobles who wished to pre- 
serve the venerated shrine. It is not uncommon to find four 
or five inscriptions recording restorations or additions made 
at intervals of several centuries, all dated, with the names and 
titles of the restorers; and an examination of the structure 
will generally reveal clearly enough where the restorations 
began and left oif. There are not a few cathedrals and 
eburches in England where we should be grateful for the like 
precise records. Sometimes the actual title-deed of a mosque 
is engraved on its walls, as in the case of the collegiate mosque 
of Bars-Bey, where an inscription enumerates all the houses, 
shops, mills, lands, &e., which that Sultan had constituted a 
trust for the endowment of the “ medresa,” and directs the 
mode of their appropriation. Such inseriptions are full 
of topographical data. But even the most ordinary among 
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these invaluable documents tells us something 
founder or the restorer, and often about the 
employed in the work. A very commonplace 
is found, for example, in the mosque of the Emir Jany- 
Bek; it runs (after the usual Koranie flourish by way of 
preface): “The construction of this holy mosque was ordered 
by his Excellency Seyf-ed-din Jany-Bek, the secretary and 
mamluke of the sultan the king el-Ashraf, God send him 
victorious: dated in the year 8380” [1426-7 A.D.| Here we 
have not merely a date, but the full name and title, the office, 
and the master, of the Mamluke noble of slave origin who 
built the mosque. Sometimes the string of titles and offices 
stretches over many lines, and takes no little skill to unravel ; 
but every title and epithet has its meaning and derivation in 
the complicated system of Mamluke names, and the Court 
offices are all known and defined in certain books of cere- 
monies. If there were enough mosques, and all the great 
officers of Court had heen anxious about their souls, and con- 
sequently prone to church-building, we should have 2 com- 
plete series of all office-bearers, As it is, we have a much 
larger body of historical data than most people imagine. 
Indeed, if all the Arabic inscriptions on mosques and other 
buildings, and all the Arabie data supplied by coins, were pub- 
lished, there would be a wonderfully complete and exact 
chronological and skeleton on which to 
build up the flesh and blood of history. For a good 
Professor Lane-Poole has been preparing 
a eorpus of Arabic coin inscriptions from every known 
souree, which will when completed form kind of 
Fasti Arabici for Mohammedan history; and meanwhile 
the even more important mural inscriptions have been 
taken in hand by M. Max van Berchem, of Geneva, who is 
probably the finest Arabic epigraphist on the Continent, and 
who joins to a remarkable skill in decipherment sound 
Arabie scholarship and a wide acquaintance with the his- 
torical literature bearing on his subject. 
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The “ Corpus of Arabic Inscriptions ” which is growing out 
of M. van Berchem’s labours will be one of the most important 
aids to the historian of the mediaeval East that has ever been 
produced. So far the compiler—though he has already 
made some preliminary journeys in Syria, very fruitful in 
vesults—has confined his detailed publication of texts to Egypt, 
and principally Cairo. Professor Mehren, of Copenhagen, 
was the first to attempt a collection of these inscriptions some 
fifty years ago, and his work, incomplete as it was, is still of 
great value, since it describes some texts that have since dis- 
appeared. M. van Berchem, however, has discovered a number 
of inedited documents, and the total number of inscriptions in 
‘ee volumes of his ‘* Corpus” 





Cairo alone published in the thi 





considerably exceeds four hundred. The learned editor does | 


not limit his task to reprodu 
text and French translation; he illustrates it with an elaborate 
commentary, historical, epigraphic, and grammatical, and 
offers minute and exceedingly instructive explanations of the 
precise meaning, relation, and sequence of the official titles that 
abound in these Mamluke texts. The subject is too technical 
to be pursued here, but it may be stated that M. van Berchem 
throws new and important light upon some specially obscure 
points. The whole work is a marvel of conscientious labour 
and finished scholarship. We gather that the author ends his 
collection of Cairo inscriptions at the Ottoman conquest in 
1517. There are few documents of later date that present 
much interest, and those that do are usually inscribed in older 
mosques, and consequently appear in their proper place in the 
Ccrpus. A volume of addenda and a most necessary index 
will, we believe, complete the Cairo section. It is to be hoped 
that the addenda will include all inscriptions stolen from 
mosques and now in various museums and private collections, 
of which a great many are known. Further, when the in- 
scriptions of the rest of Egypt are catalogued (there are a few 
texts, by the way, in the present volume which do not belong 
to Cairo), it is essential that the whole series of Arab grave- 
tery, now in the Cairo Museum, 
should be registered, though there is no necessity in most 
an the dates and names. But 
trusted to carry out his colossal 
Possibly he may be 
‘+h valuable material awaits 
» rest of Egypt, where not 





stones from the Aswan cem 
cases for copying more 1 
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work in the most thorough m: 
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much remains to be done; and if so, we shall eit Memasan! 
In vg the monuments are less safe than in Egypt, and it 
may be necessary to lose no time in rescuing ir 
ments from perishing altogether. They re a 
ceo and some will add to the existing Crusading 
NOVELS. 
THE KENTONS.* 

AMERICA sends us many excellent things, not the least excel. 
lent among which are the novels of Mr. Howells. For our: 
selves, we own to having passed through a phase in which we 
were inclined to regard him as unduly preoccupied by the 
analysis of ineffectual emotion, to the neglect of incident and 
the apotheosis of the unimportant. But the mood has long 
since passed, and we gratefully seize the opportunity to pro. 
claim anew our admiration for the many engaging qualities of 
this delightful author. First of all, then, we admire him for 
his sturdy though unaggressive literary patriotism. He has at 
times dealt—and dealt most successfully—with aspects of cogs 
mopolitan society, but has never denationalised his standpoint, 
and of late years has always derived his best inspiration from 
the contemplation of essentially American types of character 
and modes of life. Again, his great subtlety has never 
beguiled him into the domain of the morbid; he has never 
subseribed to the modern cult of the bizarre or the abnormal. 
He has not found it necessary, in order to render ordinary 
people interesting, to confine his attention exclusively to their 
moral dustbins. It is this mixture of wholesomeness and 
subtlety that is one of the peculiar features of Mr. Howells’s 
books. His characters are often highly strung and extremely 
emotional; but that, as English people are only beginning to 
find out, is an essential characteristic of the Americans. They 
combine nerve and nerves in an equal degree. But Mr, 
Howells’s highly strung personages, as we have already 
observed, are exhibited on a normal platform. <A distin- 
guished physician remarked not long ago that nearly all the 
driving power of civilisation was supplied by men who were, 
technically speaking, neurotic, and we are reminded of the 
saying by Mr. Howells’s books. His dramatis personae take 
things tremendously to heart, and are easily upset, but they 
win through in the end, and are always to be depended on ina 
“tight place.” Gue should notice again that Mr. Howells makes 
his effects without any reliance on adventitious aids. Readers 
who lanker after delineations of what goes on, or is supposed 
tv go on, in “smart society ” will find him lamentably bourgeois, 
for Mr. Howells dispenses with gorgeous uphol-tery, with 
Duchesses and diamonds, with the argof of high life, and 
coufines himseif in the main to homely, unobtrusive folk, to 
“sweet good people,” as one of the characters in the book 
before us describes the family from whom it derives its 
title. 


Now, to make “sweet good people” interesting, to 
excite and retain the reader's interest in them, is about the 
hardest task that ean be undertaken by the novelist. Bret 
Harte, as we pointed out last week, chose the easier path of 
glorifying the scamp-hero. It is perhaps Mr. Howells’s 
supreme distinction that without betraying the slightest 
apparent desire to be “edifying,” he shows us the best side 
of the average educated man and woman as revealed in 
situations and emergencies that never transcend the limits 
of actual experience. One great result of his books is to 
impress on his readers the conviction that ordinary people 
are extremely interesting when you observe them sympa- 
thetically, and that we take to be an exceedingly salutary and 
admirable lesson. 

Having said this much, we do not propose to forestall the 
pleasure offuture readers cf Zhe Kentons by any elaborate 
description cf the plot or the dramatis personae. Let it suffice 
to say that the story is concerned with a tour in Europe made 
by a retired American Judge, his wife, and family, as a 
diversion to extricate one of his daughters from the unwelcome 
attentions of an entirely ineligible suitor. The motif of the 
book is found in a little fragment of dialogue between the 
parents :— 

“<«They are good children, Kenton said, provisionally. Yes,’ 
said Mrs. Kenton, ‘that is the worst of it. If they were bad, we 
wouldn’t expect any comfort from them. Ellen is about perfect. 
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world.’ Queen Félicia again. It is just possible, however, that the stone 
By the end of the story we have got to know this family ex- blocks which are being swung on board ship when Cyril and his 
tremely well, and part from them with keen regret. The Judge | Queen-wife embark for Syria are iritenetodl fsb. on nly by the 
is perfectly charming, and the portraits of the two younger | « Chevalier Goldbere” for the rebuildine of she Temple at 
children, the wholesome hoyden and her suceptible brother, | Jerusalem, but by Mr. Grier for the foundation of a new story. 
who falls in love with the Queen of Holland—a deliciously 
humorous episode—are drawn with admirable skill and 
symp athy. The book lends itself easily to quotation, both that the present writer has become aware that this charming 
from dialogue and descriptive Pessnece, but we must content | little book is the work of two ladies. It is, notwithst: niin ¢ many 
ourselves with only one extract, in which the early impre: 
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is pid in incident than most of Mr. Howells’s novels, and 
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a type somewhat fashionable in English fiction of late, has no 
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The Prince of the Captivity. By Sydney C. Gri W. Black 
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most exciting incident of the plot. Another character in 
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into the arms of a policeman and is safo. The Lieutenant las 
resign his rank, and give up all his prospects for life—his 
promised wife among them—because he cannot avenge his mili- 
tary honour, Is this 2 caricature? Anyhow, whatever the value 
of The Blood Tux as a political pamphlet, or the possibility of 
the substitute for conscription which one of its characters sug- 
gests, we do not call it a novel. 

A Heart of Flame. By C.F. Embree. (Methuen and Co. 6s.) 
—This is a strange story, written in strange English,—as, ¢.g., 
smiling with “sinuousness of lip.” In fact, it has now and then 
the look of a translation. The tale itself is dominated by an 
almost volcanic energy of destruction. The Bishop is murdered ; 
so is one of his priests; the other is killed by the prison guard. 
The murderer perishes; so does his wife; so does the mysterious 
Mathilde ; the battle at the barricade in the mountains, described, 
we should say, with much spirit, clears off more people than we 
have been able to count. The two lovers who ride over the 
hills in the last chapter are almost the only survivors among the 
dramatis personae. Let us be thankful, in view of the present 
canons of fiction, that these are spared. “Jimpse” also lives. He 
is a comic Yankee intended to relieve the tragedy of the situation, 
but hardly a success. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


ART BOOKS. 

Lives of Brunelleschi, Giotto, Mantegna, Rembrandt, Gerard 
Dou, and Wilkie have been added to Messrs. Bell and Sons’ 
“ Great Masters” series (5s. each). Mr. Leader Scott has made a 
decidedly interesting study of Brunelleschi. 
the architect’s struggle to convince the “ masters 
bility of building a cupola 200 ft. in diameter without centering or 
supports. This had never been attempted before, but the genius 
of Brunelleschi saw that it was possible. ‘The dome was the 
master’s greatest piece of construction, but it was the crown and 
finish to the work of earlier artists, and so it is not here that we 
look for the individual style of the architect. Rather we see 
it in the Pazzi Chapel at Santa Croce and the Church of Santo 
Spirito. Here it is that we recognise a master who did not 
hope to produce harmony out of a conglomeration of details 
Brunelleschi had by nature the gift 
It matters not how 
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* of the possi- 


heaped upon a clever plan. 
that cannot be acquired,— proportion. 
simple the lines how sparing the ornament of his 
buildings, he was always sure of a sense of absolute 
harmony. It was with pleasure that we read the following 
words in the preface to Mr. I. M. Perkins’s Giotto :—* To those 
few, however, who look for something more than a mere literary 
pleasure in the study of an artist’s life and work, I can but hope 
that this little book may prove of some slight use.” It is because 
the author is really interested in Giotto’s painting, and not merely 
in stories about it, that this book is valuable. Mr. Perkins treats 
Giotto as the liberator of art. Before his time Byzantine conven- 
tion held painting in bonds, and it is difficult to realise how great 
was the work of the master who emancipated art and laid down 
the lines on which it was to travel for two hundred years. 
Those who wish for something shorter than the huge volume of 
Kristeller will find plenty of information and not too many theories 
in Miss Maud Cruttwell’s Mantegna. This painter is one of those 
masters whose outlook on the world is intensely individual and 
peculiar ; so much so, that we desire some technical consideration 
of his attitude towards problems of form, colour, and composition. 
The account of the art of Mantegna is yet to be written. 
Mr. Malcolm Bell’s Life of Rembrandt is, he tells us, no more than 
a compressed form of the excellent larger volume by him noticed 
in these columns not long ago. We cannot refrain from quoting 
a passage from Evelyn given by Mr. Bell. Alluding tothe picture 
fairs at Rotterdam, the diarist says :—“ The reason of this store of 
pictures and their cheapness proceeds from their want of land to 
employ their stock, so that it is an ordinary thing to find a common 
farmer lay out two or three thousand pounds in this commodity. 
Their houses are full of them.” Could anything be more 
delightfully British? Some reason had to be found for people 
spending money on art, and so it is supposed that it must be 
because the more satisfying expenditure on the multiplication 
of cows and pigs was impossible on account of the smallness 
of the country. Gerard Dou is, for the first time, according 
to the preface of Dr. Martin’s book, the subject of a mono- 
graph in English. The present volume is a translation by Mrs. 
Bell from the Dutch author’s work, which has been compressed. 
The most interesting part of the book before us is that which 
treats of the general condition of art and artists in Holland during 
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"a aad, 
work, and almost every one seems to have bought and sold Pictures 
But apart from this mercantile aspect, the love for pictures 
must have been great and very widely diffused. Gerard Dou 
seems to have enjoyed success throughout his life, and never to 
have fallen on evil days like his master, Rembrandt. This may 
be accounted for by the fact that the nature and art of the pupil 
were absolutely prosaic, and had no touch of that mystical poetry 
which made the master one of the greatest of artists, and eut him 
off from the sympathy of commonplace men. Gerard Dou painted 
few portraits, but these were excellent. Generally he devoted himself 
to the fabrication of the picturesque composed from a miscellaneous 
rubbish of onions, carrots, cabbages, pewter-pots, bird-cages, dead 
fowls, wheelbarrows, and other things. These he painted with 
enormous patience, and they have dominated pict ure-making eyey 
since. The painter’s figures have a great deal of character, but thers 
is a stolid and posed realism about his work which ever prevents it 
from attaining the beauty and charm of such painters as Hooch 
and Ver Meer. The book does not read like a translation, and Dr, 
Martin has revised the spelling of the Dutch names, so that we 
these orthographical quagmires, 


ana) 
Ry 


may feel on sure ground among 
——Wilkie was pre-eminently the painter of mild anecdotes and 
domestic dramas. He is indeed the father of the oleographie 
supplements in Christmas numbers. Also he might be called the 
progenitor of the country grocer’s almanac, that large coloured 
sheet with the domestic incident which is given away with a 
pound of tea. Lord Ronald Gower, the writer of the present 
memoir, has given us a sympathetic study of the artist. From 
it we realise Wilkie as a delightful personality, and a man 
of high character and good sense. If we cannot help feeling that 





| must admit that of its kind it was exceedingly well done. 
He tells the story of : 











the seventeenth century. Then great numbers of painters were at 





this painter’s art never got beyond a rather uninspired realism, we 
Tn his 
early works Wilkie showed himself a true painter, but at the end 
of his life he was overcome by an infatuation for bitumen. This 
fatal medium of treacly fascination he daubed over his painting in 
the hope of arriving at the “ tone” of Titian and Velasquez. Instead, 
ruin resulted, leaving the pictures with a surface like hardhake, 
That Wilkie should have thought it possible to produce the 
desired effects by such means shows a curious and complete mis. 
understanding of the great masters. 








We have received the half-yearly (November-April) volumes of 
the Century Illustrated Monthly Magazine (Us. 6d.) and of 
St. Nicholas: an Ilustrated Magazine for Young Folks (8s, 6d.) 
(Macmillan and Co.) Both magazines are so widely known, and 
known, are so fully appreciated, that there is 
more than chronicle their appearance in 
volume form. But we must call special attention to two papers, 
“Our Foolish Virgins” and “Some of Our Wise Virgins.” The 
account of the “ Lady Golf Champion,” as the author of the paper 
saw her at a country house where she was a guest, is indeed 
She came with her English trainer, a masseuse, and her 
She spent the whole 


ar 


wherever they are 
little need to do 


amazing. 
mother (who could talk of nothing else). 
day in golfing or training, had her food carefully weighed out, 
and was kept up to the point on the match day by “tea,” which 
Was apparently of an unusually cheering kind. Surely we have 
not got the fever so badly over here. 





SOME BOOKS OF THE 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
Teserved Jor veview m other Jorms.] 
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The Annual Register, 1901. (Longmans and Co. 18s.)—The 
heading of the second section of Part I. is now “Foreign and 
Colonial History.” Why should not the Colonies come first, 
forming, indeed, chapters in “ English History”? We have no more 
faults to find: the volume seems to us very well arranged and 
well written. “History” occupies four hundred and sixty-two 
pages out of six hundred and fourteen (exclusive of the index, 
which seems adequately full). The general attitude, as far as 
concerns Home and Colonial affairs, is that of a neutrality benevo- 
lent in the direction of the Unionist Government. The writer does 
not, however, hesitate to say that its conduct in regard to the Educa- 
tion Bill was “very injurious to its reputation.” On the war and 
the Pro-Boer agitation a decisive tone is maintained. It is well 
that the notorious “methods of barbarism” speech made by the 
Liberal leader is put in permanent record. It will surely go down 
to posterity as one of the most unfortunate utterances—to use 
the mildest possible phrase—ever used by a statesman of rank. 
The actual operations of the war are arrated in some detail 
on pp. 373-95. After South Africa come Egypt and the Soudan, 
to which it is certainly a relief to turn, for there we find genuine 
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and unalloyed success, as far, at least, as circumstances allow. 
There is no more pleasant reading in the volume than the story 
of the British administration of this country, now happier, it may 
lv be said, than it has ever been before, under Pharaoh, 
Ptolemy, Caesar, Caliph, or Sultan. The chapters on the Continental 
nations may be generally commended. It is well that no more 
should have been made of the deplorable outbreaks of Anglo- 
phobia. It may be noticed that the aid of expert help has 
been resorted to in the chapters which deal with Indian and 
Colonial subjects, and, we may add, in the sections that concern 
the United States. Mr. F. Harcourt Kitchin also gives a special 
chapter on “ Finance and Trade.” In Part II. we have, as before, 
seful summaries which The Annual Register is accustomed to 
we may note the fulness of that which deals with Litera- 
ture. In time past we have felt that it was inadequate, even 
partial. Necessarily the descriptive rather than the critical atti- 
tude is assumed; pp. 37-61 (by Mr. Lionel Robinson) will be 
found to supply an adequate statement of a great multitude of 


facts. 
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The Real Siberia. By John Foster Fraser. (Cassell and Co. 
6s.)—Mr. Fraser left Moscow on August 22nd, 1901, and came 
pack to it on November 9th in the same year. That what he saw 
and tells us about was “the real Siberia” we fully believe; that 
is, we believe that he saw things as they are, and also that he has 
recorded his observations honestly ; but it could have been but a 
very small part of the vast region that he had any experience of. 
It is only fair to say that he does not pretend to any profound 
knowledge of the subject. He went with an honest desire to 
observe for himself, and so observing found reason to believe that 
there are many misconceptions about the country, its inhabitants, 
and the régime under which its affairs are administered. He does 
not attempt to cover the Russian rule with an indiscriminate 
coating of whitewash. On the contrary, he speaks very plainly about 
some very glaring wrongs. The corruption, for instance, is deep 
and widespread. That is borne in upon the traveller when he finds 
that the Siberian Railway passes fifty miles to the south of 
tomsk, and hears the reason. The surveyors and engineers of 
the line asked the municipality of Tomsk what it would give 
to have the line brought through the town. The municipality 
kept its pockets closed. “'Then,” said the surveyors and engineers, 
“we shall find engineering difficulties,” and they did find them. 
Still, Tomsk could not be left out in the cold. So a branch line 
was made,—a quite unnecessary expense if the main line had 
been properly planned. Then money came in again; a pourboire 
was again and again refused, and the branch has its terminus two 
miles outside the city, on the far side, too. Ex wno disce omnia. 
Mr. Fraser has much that is interesting to tell us about Siberian 
manners and customs, and about the capabilities of the country, 
—if Mr. Crookes’s forecast is right, and America ceases to feed 
England, there is a great reserve of wheat-land in Siberia. The 
political and other exiles also furnish an important theme. There 
is a frightful amount of non-political crime in Russia, and most of 
it is carted away, so to speak, into the Siberian plains and forests. 
Then we have much valuable information on political affairs, 
Russian aspirations and kindred matters. And there is a detailed 
account of “The Black Crime of Blagovestchensk,” as Mr. Fraser 
very rightly calls it. Four thousand five hundred Chinese—that 
is the official number, and is probably under the truth—were 
deliberately driven into the river by Cossacks with fixed bayonets 
The Governor who ordered the massacre still holds 
And Russian journalists still write about 


and drowned, 
office, though not there. 
british cruelty ! 





The Annual of the British School at Athens, 1900-1901. (Macmillan 
and Co. 10s, 6d. net.) —About three-fourths of this volume are 
occupied with an account by Mr. Arthur J. Evans of the excava- 
tions of the Mycenaean Palace of Cnossos, a carrying on of 
It is quite impossible to give even a 
brief résumé of this paper. Perhaps the most noteworthy find 
was a cartouche of the Hyksdéds King Khyan (Khyan, though 
little is known about him, seems to have been a conqueror; he 
had a Ka name that signified “embracing territories”). Among 
the other objects found was a gaming-table, very artistically 
executed, and not unlike a “fox-and-geese” board; there were 
also pictures of women bull-fighters (French amateurs of this 
sport might take the hint, and even surpass their Spanish 
teachers), and a very curiously modern-looking fresco of a girl, 
a little archaic in its rigid outlines, but with her hair fashionably 
dressed. She is eminently Boams. Standard weights and an 
olive press are articles significant of civilisation. Mr. Hogarth 
coutributes 2 paper on excavations at Zagro, also in Crete, 
supplemented by a paper on the characteristics of skulls from cave- 
burials at that place (by Professor W. Boyd Dawkins). Finally, 
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there is a paper by Herr Adolf Wilhelm on a discovery which has 
identified two Athenian inscriptions as really parts of one decree. 
A certain Asandros had various distinctions conferred upon him, 
maintenance in the Prytaneum,a seat of honour at Games, the 
right to set up a brass statue in the Agora,—only not beside that 
of Harmodius and Aristogeiton. 





The Call to Arms, 1900-1901. By I. Seton-Karr, M.P. (Long- 
mans and Co. 5s, net.)—Mr. Seton-Karr begins with the critical 
time when the serious reverses of Stormberg, Magersfontein, and 
Colenso, all of them occurring in the space of a week, had made 
Englishmen seriously consider the position. They did not “despair 
of the Republic,” but they felt that it was a time for action. The 
despatch of the Colonial corps, of the C.I.V., and of the Inperial 
Yeomanry was part of the answer of Britain and Greater Britain 
to the call. It is tothe raising of the last of these forces, and 
especially to the “Mounted Sharpshooters’ Corps,” that our 
author gives his attention in the first place, though he has some- 
thing to say about other matters cognate to the subject. A very 
interesting, and, we may truly say, a very instructive, book he has 
made of it. In Part II. he deals with the subject of rifle-shooting, 
emphasises its crucial importance, gives us some details of its 
history, including some notice of various weapons, and illustrates it 
from recent events. Then there is a dialogue in which a politician 
and two soldiers for the most take a part. There, among other 
things, the blame is laid on the right shoulders. There is one 
terrible story of a Boer woman smothering her own child for fear of 
the “British brutality.” It must be a sad reflection for certain 
partisans here that they are deeply guilty in this matter. 





Blue Beard. By Ernest Alfred Vizetelly. (Chatto and Win- 
dus. 9s.)—Mr. Vizetelly begins his Introduction with an account 
of Charles Perrault’s fairy stories. He finds the sources from 
which “ Riquet with the Tuft,” and “ Griseldis,” and others may 
have come ; but where, he asks, did he get “ Blue Beard”? It is 
the common belief, adopted also by historians of note, that there 
was a real original of this personage, and that this original 
belonged to Brittany. There are three claimants, so to speak, for 
the distinction. 'T'o two of these, “Comorre the Cursed” and 
“Gilles de Rais,’ Mr. Vizetelly has devoted not a little laborious 
research. Comorre is a somewhat shadowy personage. What is 
recorded of him does not rest upon anything like contemporary 
authority. It is not so with Gilles de Rais, Marshal of France, 
whose career belongs to the first half of the fifteenth century. 
He was a great lord and a great soldier. He possessed many 
castles and forts, and he fought side by side with Joan of Arc; 
indeed, he is said to have saved her life on one occasion when she 
yas wounded. But he seems to have been a monster of preter- 
natural wickedness. The chief difficulty in identifying him with 
the villain of the fairy tale seems to be that his crimes had not to 
do with the removing of wives, but with the murder of children, 
whom he and his satellites kidnapped for purposes of black magic. 
All these things are duly established by legal evidence. But do 
we not know from legal evidence that some time about 1670 a cock 
was burnt alive for the crime of laying an egg? Anyhow this 
volume has much interest, though of a ghastly kind. 








A Short History of Coins and Currency., By Lord Avebury. 
(John Murray. 2s.)—Lord Avebury has divided his book into 
two parts. In the first he treats of “The Origin of Money” and 
“The Coinage of Britain”; in the second he goes on to the 
“ Weights of Coins” and to the more recondite, or at least more 
obscure, subject of “ Bank Notes and Banking.” The practical 
importance of this subject is obvious, for it is one on which the 
public mind is peculiarly apt to be deluded. There is something 
fascinating in the idea that you can make money out of so much 
paper, and it is difficult to drive out the illusion. 





New Epirions anp Reprints.—The Tragedies and Fragment of 
Translated by the late E. H. Plumptre, D.D. 2 vols. 
5s. net.) —We are glad to see that Dean 
Plumptre’s translation still holds its place. It is not by any 
means perfect. A man might spend half a lifetime on translating 
Sophocles, and be a long way at the end of the time from satisfy- 
The Dean had a great facility in this kind of work, 


Sophocles. 


ing himself. 


| shown by the fact that, his original unrhymed version of the lyric 


portions of the play not meeting with general approval, he added 
rhymed translations in an appendix. Add to this qualification 
sound scholarship and a considerable poetical gift, displayed in his 
original verse, and we have many of the elements of success. What 
was wanting was more of the limae labor. The merits of the version 
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are, however, great.——The Pottery of the United States. By Edwin 
Atlee Barber. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 15s. net.)—This is a 
“yevised and enlarged” edition. It is mainly occupied, it 
should be said, with processes and manufactures that are actually 
existent or have been so since the seventeenth-century settlement 
of the continent. A chapter, however, has been given to the 
potteries of the Atlantic Coast, the Mississippi Valley, and 
the Pacific Slope. In the “ Windsor Shakespeare” (T. C. and 
E. C. Jack, Edinburgh) we have Othello, edited, with Notes, by 
Henry N. Hudson, LL. The Tempest. Edited by Morton 
Luce. (Methuen and Co. 3s. 6d.)—A careful edition, with an 
interesting and suggestive introduction, to which we gladly call 
our readers’ attention. Probably not one of the plays reflects so 
much of Shakespeare’s personality as does The Tempest. It is 
probably the last that he wrote, and one finds a peculiar pleasure | 
in tracing in it his most mature and genial wisdom. To read it 
again, however often it may have been read before, with Mr. 
Ince for a guide, should be a grateful and improving task. 
We have received a reprint from the “ Globe Edition ” (Macmillan 
and Co., 3s. 6d. net) of Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, edited by 
Alfred W. Pollard. It is printed on Indian paper, sufliciently 
good to admit of easy and pleasant reading, if not quite as good 
There are three hundred and ten | 


| 











as some that we have seen. 
double-columned pages, and the whole, very neatly bound in 
maroon leather, weighs about seven ounces; altogether this is 


a very neat and serviceable volume. 
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Glaister (J.), Text-Book of Medical ein sainancane Toxicology, and Public 
MARU, VO. occsnassccccasesecees SITE TEE BS Reh?! (Livingstone) net 15,0 
Green (A. K.), The Circular Stud ly, er "Svo ..(Ward & Lock) 3.6 
Haldane (R. B. ), Education and Empire, er 8vo ..(J. Murray) net 5,0 
Higgin (L.). Spanish Life in Town and Country, cr 8vc ...(Newnes) net 3/6 
Hill (L. R.), Our Battalion, 4to . (Br adbury & Agnew) net 5/0 




































Hughes (A. W.). Manual of Practical Anatomy, Part ITT. ...... (Churchill) 10,6 
Inte rnational Polo Club Guide (the)............ccccesceececeeseeneeecerees (J. Newman) 

Keary (C. F.), The Brothers: a Fairy Masque, cr 8vo ...... (Longmans) net 40 
Kenny (C. 8.), ” Outlines of Criminal Law. 8V0......c.c.. (Camb. Univ. Press) 10/0 





Lane (C. H.), Dog Shows and Doggy People, 8vo .. 
Mason (A. J.), Christianity : What is 21 »P.C.K.) 2/0 
Miller (W.), Mediaeva i Rome from Hild ..(Unwin) 5/0 
Miiller (E. B. I.), Lord Milner and South Afric i OVO: <eacs: (Heinemann) net 15/0 
Murché (V. T.), Teachers’ Manual of Object Lessons in Geography, 12mo ; 
(Maemillan) 3/6 
Nelson (H. L.), The United States and its Trade, cr 8V0 .........0000.+ (Harper) 3/6 
Ovendon (C. T.), To Whom Shall We Go ? 12m0 .........ceceeceecee eee (S.P.C.K.) 2/6 
Pullin (A. W.), Alfred Shaw, Cricketer: his Career & Reminiscences, cr8vo 
(Cassell) 26 
Scenes and Studies in the Ministry of Our Lord, cr 8vo ......... (C. H. Kelly) 5/0 
Selby (T. G.), The God of the Fr: ul, cr 8vo es & Stoughton) 6/0 
Skene (W. F.), Highlanders of Scotland, 8vo eciasauepuaeuasbaceas . Mackay) net 10/6 
Smith (J.), The Integrity of Scripture, y er hey prope 3/6 
Speckled B rook Trout (The), b v various Experts, 4to Low) net 16/0 
@wan (A.S.), An Only os om, § an ud other Stories ......... (Hodder & Daceghen) 2/6 
. aig Song “Bor ies (Richards) net 3/6 
Vigein (Kate D.) , i ‘ i, 4 ..(Gay & Bird) 3,6 
W ood (Eliza), Mei morials of James Ww ood, cr DVD -cievesncosscsanses (C. H. Kelly) 3/6 


CRETONNES| & CHINTZES. 


New and Varied Stocks prepared to 
meet the increased demands anticipated 
during the approaching Coronation Cere- 
monies. 


CATALOGUE (‘fh Coloured) posT FREE. 


Illustrations 


LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent: Street, London. 


OS L ECE R. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 
100 OXFORD STREET, , We 
& Geo. L AW. Ww. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C, 


...(Hutehinson) net 12/6 












































ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., LIM, 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, EC 


Estav.isux: D “1824, 





Capital—Five Millions Sterling. 


DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon, LORD ROTHSCHILD, Chairman, 

Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. Major-Gen, Sir Arthur Ellis, K.C,yV, 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea, James Fletcher, Esq. 0. 
F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Francis Altred Lucas, Esq., M.P, 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Edward Harbord L ushington, Ese 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman, i 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. Hon. Lionel Walter ‘Rothschild, MP. 
John Cator, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. Pa 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq. * M. PR: | Right Hon. Lord Stulbridge, 
Col. the Hon. Everard C. Dig | Lieut.-Colonel F’. Anderson Stebbino 

Sir Chasles Hivers Wilson, G.C.M. G., C.B, bing. 


AUDITOR. 
C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A 


FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold and Capital R atemption Folic Policies issued, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, ine ig Interim Bonuses, 
Polici ies Whole World aud Indisputable, 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties, 





Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the intr rodue- 
tion of business, 
Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, aud Statements of Account may be had on 


application to 
ROBERT LE’ WIs, General Manager, 





By Appointment to his Majesty and the Royal Saute 


MILLER AND SONS, LTD, 
SPECIALISTS IN EVERY KIND OF ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING. 

Electric Fittings of all kinds, including reproductions of the best Periods 
of French, ltalian, and English Decorative Art, 

Oil Lamps, Brackets, Chandeliers, &e. The largest and best selection 
in London. Antique Oriental Jars mounted as Lamps—a Speciality. 

The Vernon Candle Lamp, invented by MILLER set SONS, and used by 
her late Mz ajesty. hig rhlv recomme ended jor those w ho read at nis ght. Sole De spot 
in London for the Magnificent Art Metal productions of Barbedienne of Paris, 

Illustrated Catalogues or Special Daigns on application, Estimates free. 








Manufactory ~BOYLE ST., W. 


178- 179 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


OUR EYES 


and How to Preserve Them from 
Infancy to Old Age. 


With Special Information about Spectacles 
and Eye-glasses by 
Mr. JOHN BROWNING, F.RB.A.S., F.R.M.S, 


70 Illustrations, Cloth Binding. Post-free, ls. 
from 63 Strand, London, W.C. 


Consultations free of charge, 





DEFECTIVE 
SIGHT ! 
EYE-STRAIN! 


- SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA 
Guaranteed an Absolutely Pure Soluble Cocoa. 


The Lancet 
starch, or other adulteration. 
article.” 


says :—*“This is genuine cocoa, contains no sugar, 


It is very soluble. An excellent 


'DENT'S WATCHES & CLOCKS 


BY SPECIAL 

APPOINTMENT = aii Watches and Clocks of E. DEN T & COS 
Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 

TO THE KING. = xew ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 


application, 
E. DENT and CO, Ltd, 


Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Beu. 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange,E. C, 


DENT 


TRADE-MARK. 


ACCIDENTS 


OF ALL KINDS, 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, ACCIDENT and DISEASE 
(Small Pox, Scarlet Fever, Typhoid, Diphtheria, &¢.) 


BURGLARY and FIDELITY INSURANCE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 
Established 1849. Claims Paid, £4,450,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON, A, VIAN, Secretary. 


BONUS YEAR, 1902. 

NATIONAL PAID IN CLAIMS More than £1 1,500,000 

ACCUMULATED FUND Exceeds £5,700,00 
PR OVIDENT | The Profitsare divided solely amongst the Assured. 
Already divided £5,400,000. The next division will 
INSTITUTION previously effected and then existing will participate. 
Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com- 
FOR MUTUAL bining Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with pro- 

LIFE ASSURANCE. | vision for old age. 

ED 
Applications for Copies of the SPEC CTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NOT be sdieiea io the EDITOR, but 
tu the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 

















F- made as at 20th November, 1902, and all Assurances 
No. 48 Gracecuurcu Street, Lonvox, E.C. 
ieppein en a SS 
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THE OBJECT OF 


HAMPTONS 


series of Twenty Department il Illustrated Catalogues is to enable intending 
e 

yu wrchasers of Furniture, Carpets, Furnishing Fabrics, &¢., to see, by com- 
that in affording 


BEST VALUE FOR MONEY, 
HAMPTONS’ PRODUCTIONS 
REMAIN UNSURPASSED. 


par’ ison, 


There 


completely furnishing Houses in the most tasteful manner at the least expe 
Any one or more of these books will be sent free, on receipt of the 


necessary partic -ulars of the applicant’s requirements 


PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, S.W. 


“ROBINSON | AND CLEAVER, Ltd., BELFAST. 


“ Exquisite quality, iost moderate in price.” —Myna’s JOURNAL, 





CollarS—LADIES’ 3-fold............cccccccccseesseseees 36 per dozen, 
LINEN Gewre’ 46000 «......<0sscccessee- 4 ll per dozen, 
Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from ......... 5 ll per dozen. 


Shirts—Fine qu aulit; y Long 
COLLARS, CUFFS, | si rian 


Samples and Price Eitte ho? AND SH ] RTS... to mea 


landkerchiefs and 
2 si SHIRTS ms ade: as 8 good § as new with good materi Ti als: for 1h.- t h 









A E R T E x 
THE ORIGINAL 
CELLULAR 
THE HEALTHIEST 
SHIRTS AND UNDERWEAR. 


Tustrated Dvice- List yA Ful range of *AERTE X CELLULAR goods for Men, 


Women, and ¢ seis seat post-sree on application. 











ROBERT SCOTT, Ltd., 24 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
OLIVER BROS., Ltd., 33 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
‘ ES » 417 OXFORD STREET, W. 


And $00 other Depots in London and Provincial Towns of U.K, 
See Price- List for Names, 


MONTE FIAN O, 
RED ITALIAN WINE. 
MORISON, POLLEXFEN, & BLAIR, 


34 LeEaDENHALL Street, Lonpon, E.C. 








Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 





OUTSIDE PacE (when available), TWELVE GUINEAS, 





£10 10 0 | Narrow-Column --- £310 0 
5 5 O| Half-Column .......... - 1b 0 
212 6§ Quarter-Column.....ccccccccce vul7 6 
COMPANIES. 
Outside Page seecceeeeee cooee S14 14 0 | Inside Page ...cccccccccccee £12 12 0 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), és.; and Isa 
line lor every additional line (containing on an average twe/ ve words) 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch, 

Across two Darrow columns, two-thirds width of page, L4s. an inch. 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 13s. an incl. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms : net. 








Terms of Subscription. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 

ee Hu!f- ae 

Including postage to any part of the United Yearly. Yearty, Quarterly 
Kingdom ee saegvess epedecsontes sacsee Bee Cnces OR SseccO t 2 


» any of the Australasian 





Oe eeerererceceeeesees eo 112 6....016 8....0 8 3 








OWELL’S SCHOOL, DENBIGH 
Head-Mistre Miss BELOEF, B.A., Hons. Lond., formerly Senior 
Mather: aticeal Lecturer at Westfield Colle: ze, London. 

TWO SCHOLARSHIPS will be given in SEPTEMBER next on the E utrance 
Examination whieh will be he Id at the Howell's School, Denbigh, and at the 
Drapers’ Hall, Londo m2, on JULY Sth and 9th, These Se holarships, which are 
In atended mainly for the daughters of professional men of limited means, secure 
to the holders their e “hee ation, board, washing, and maintenance on a yearly 
payment of £20, Candidates must be approved by the Governors, and 2 
preference will be given to such as are of Welsh birth. In September next a 
Hostel, under the charge of one of the Assistaut- Mistresses, will be opened. The 
fees for pupils i in this Hostel will be £28 a year. Six beds will be reserved for 
the benefit of children living in the neighbourhood who are unable to attend the 
Schooldaily from home. These candidates will be elected by the Govertors, 
and will be required to piss an Entrance Examination. Ten beds will be 
_ tved for Scholars who will receive their education, board, and maintenance 
ora yearly payment of £28. The Scholarship Examination for these candidates 

Will be held at the Howell’s School, Denbigh, and at the Drapers’ Hall, London, 
th. = 8thand 9th. One of these Scholarships will be given for ] Music (piano), 
al xamination of which will be held at the Howell’s School, Denbigh, only.— 
aepPlications, both forelection and Scholarships, must be made before June 
be to the CLERK to the Local Governors, Howell's Schoo!, Denbigh, who 

fwnish further particulars if desired. 





Catalogues illustrate the latest productions in every article require: ef for 


OODARD SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 
(Church of England Public Schools.) 
Lapy Warpen :—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. 
(1) ST. ANNE'S, Abbots Bromiey.—Head-Mistress, Miss RICE, St. Hugh's 
Hall, Oxford. Final Honours, Class I, Terms, Boarding House, £60; 
Sehool House, £45 a year. 
| @) ST. MARY'S, Abbots Bromley.—Head-Mistress, Miss GAMLEN. Terms, 
| 2¢ cuineas a year 
| (3) ST. WINIF RED'S, Bangor,—Head-Mistress, Miss F. J. DAVIES, late 
Cc emer Schol: “oes Newnham College, Cambridge, Classical Tripos, Class I, 
s, £35 a yes 
(4) Qu TE Ww MARGAR ET’S, Se: arborough, — Head-Mistress, Miss pageant late 
Head-Mistress of the Lincoln High School. Terms, 60 guineas a yea 
Apply, HEAD-MISTRESS, or for general information, the LADY WARDEN, 
St. M: iry's 's Colleg re, Pi addingto ym, W. 


WwW 












® MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, W. 
ik Church of England Boarding and Day School. Training Department 
for "re achers, Visitor—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the Bishop of 
London, Chairman of Council—The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Southamp- 
ton. Principal—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton C ‘ollege. Head-Mistress—Miss B 
WARD, B.Se. Terms: Boarding House 60 guineas a year. » Apply PRIN. PRINCIPAL, 












YCHOOL for BOYS of NEUROTIC TENDENCIES 


And OTHERS who are UNFIT for ORDINARY SCHOOL LIFE, 
Numbers limited so that each b cy may have individual attention 
Situated in a healthy district on chalk soil and within easy reac h of London, 
Head-Master has had large experience and success with boys of this class, 
Resident trained x LUTSeS, Highly qualified and experienced doctor on the 
stat’. Cricket, footbs il, and tennis grounds. 
Testimonials and references from the heads of Public Schools, parents of 
pupils (past and present), and the medical profession, 





For vacancies, write— 
*BOX 321,” Willing’s Advt. Offices, 
125 Strand, W.c, 
Q\T. MARGARET'S SCHOOL FOR G RLS C OMP. AN NY, 
b LIMITED, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. Hea d-Mistress, Miss Te 
JEX-BLAKE. First-rate Modern Edueation for Girls. poo Hockey, 
Cricket, Tenuis, and Croquet Grounds. Moderate terms, Prospectus on appli- 
cation to the Head-Mistress or Se ‘retary. References: the Head-Master of 
Bedford Grammar Sx thool; the Pi it of Magdalen College. Oxford ; Si 
Scott Moncrieff, K. C.MLG. » ELC, Miss Welsh, Mistres sof Girton Colle ge, kc. 


\ INTERSDORF, BIRKD ALE PARK, SOUTH- 

PORT.—SCHOOL for GIRLS, Established 1867, Principals: The 
Misses SIMON. Statf of fully qualitied Mistresses and visiting Profes 
s prepared tor Oxford Local and other Public Examinations ; a 
ements for young children; teachers’ course for adv anced musical 
nuts; hockey field on seafront ; riding, boating, tenis, sw imming, cycling, 
and Swedish drill.—For Annual Ry and P rospectus, apply to the PRINCI- 
PALS. The SUMMER TERA ¢ OMME NCED MAY 6th. 


Pry, ATE TU ITION Her Vv. J. F. RICHARDS, M.A. 

lliol), First-class Classical Moderations and Final School, with many 
years’ succe sstul experience, RECEIVES a few PUPILS to prepare for Univer: 
sity and other h r examil s, or for general education. Close individual 


attention. Seas 3 very healthy. ” Bi shopstone Manor, Le wes. 
AVR N ITY COLLEG i GLE INALMOND, 
PERTHSHIRE, 


The BISHOPS of the EPIS¢ OPAL ah | c HU RCH in SCOTLAND DESIRE 
to receive APPLICATIONS from Graduates of Universities of the United 
Ki ugdom, in Holy Orders, for the Wardeuship of above College, now vacant 
through the resiguation of Canon John Huntley Skrine, M.A, Applicants are 
requested to send six copies of priate 1 testimo nials , re to four in 
aumber, together with three references, ou or before June 24th, after which no 
applications ean be received, 

Full information as to duties, emoluments, and other particulars may he 
obtained from J. G. MILLER. 10 Blackfriars Street, Perth, Secretary of the 
College Council, to who also all upphe ations should be sent. 


YOVERNESSES for PRIVATE FAMILIES. — Miss 

LOUISA BROUGH can RECOMMEND several highly-qualified English 
and Foreign GOVERNESSES for resident and daily engugements.—Central 
Registry for Teachers, 25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, W.C. 


RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME ?—Boys, 
Girls? English, Continental ?—Mrs. HOOPER, 13 Regent St., London,sends 
relia ub le information & prospectuses gr atis of personally inspected establishments. 
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RESDEN.—HOME SCHOOL on ENGLISH PRINCI- 
PLES. Miss EDITH GAMBLE, assisted by Friulein PRETZSCH, 
receives 2 limited number of Pupils. Languages a special feature. Music, 
Art, &c.—Apply for particulars to Miss GAMBLE, ee 2, Dresden, or 
to R. J. BEEVOR, M. A., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 
"INUITION - IN FRANCE.—M. DE ‘FE LICH, ex-Professor 
of the University of France, HAS VACANCIES in his private house for 
ONE or TWO YOUNG ENGLISHMEN desirous of pursuing their studies 
abroad. Highest references in E ng ‘land. —Address, 50 Avenue Si. Maur, Lille, 
France; or, BJ. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 
rXHE DOWNS — SCHOOL, SEAFORD, | SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A, (Late Second Mistress, 
St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development. 
Air very bracing from downs and sea. References: the Vice-Chancellor of 
C aumbridge University, the Principals o} of Bedford ai and E Holloway Colle: ges, &e. 























YEMBROKE LODGE, SOUTHBOURN VE (near Bourne- 
mouth), HANTS.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS under 14. 
Healthy climate near the sea, and large cricket-tield of five acres. Special 
terms are offered for sons of officers and clergymen.—Further particulars from 
G. ME AKIN, B. +. (Cantab ), 4 He Ut Master 
I ONDON (ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL) ‘SCHOOL OF 
4 MEDIC INE FOR WOMEN, 8 Hunter Street, Brunswick Square, W.C. 
Applications ure invited for the i ost of ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
Particulars may be had on application to the SECRETARY, 
Ap P lies ation $ must be sent in by ‘May 30th. 
LADY of experience Ww ISHES for the POST of LADY 
uke SUPERINTENDENT in a Home of Rest for Gentlewomen. Good 
re ference. Available furniture if pecessary.—Address, Miss E. A. ALLBUTT, 
Tus sle: side, Ol d c olw yn. 














r NHE CORONATION. —FIVE PAYING GUES STS would 
be RECEIVED in the house of a professional man for the week of the 
Coronation. 12 min. —s ‘he wing Cross. References given aud required.—Rox 





564, WILLINGS, 125 Strand, W.C. 
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YNSOME AGRICULTURAL STATION.—CARTMEL 

GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANCASHIRE.—New Chemical Labora- 

tories, with every modern improvement ; Model Dairy Experimental Feeding 

House; Farm, 230 acres. Instructions given in Practical Chemistry, Agricul- 

tural Analy sis and Research, and Practical Agriculture, &c. Sple ondid climate 

in perfect country. Terms moderate.—P: articulars and prospectus from the 
DIRECTORS of the Experimental Station, Ay nsome, Grange-over-Sands. 


lene EDUCATIONAL CENTRE, 


SWITZERLAND. 
STATE SCHOOLS. 

THE UNIVERS(TY : Faculty of Letters and Social Sciences, comprising a 
School of Modern French for the benetit of foreign students ; Faculty of Law, 
Faculty of Theology, Fac od of Medicine ; half-yearly fee, 4s. for a weekly 
lecture. Laboratory exercis 

SCHOOL OF DENTAL SU TRGERY : Clinical Lectures on Mouth Diseases, 
&e., Obturation, Aurification, Prosthesis; half-yearly fee, £6. Preparatory 
Teaching of Dental Surgery in the Fac ulties of Sciences and Medicine of the 
University ; half-yearly fee, 4s. for a weekly lecture. 

THE COLLEGE: for boys from 12 till 20. Sections: Classical, Modern 
Side, Technical, Pedagogical. Upper a 3rd and 4th classes, half-yearly 
tee, £1; 2nd and Ist classes, half-yearly fee, 2 

For further information write to the F KER INQUIRY OFFICE, Geneva, 3 
Place des Ber gues, Geneva, 

CHELTENH. AM COLLEGE. — The 

EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on May 27th, 28th, 
and 29th. ELEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least of value ranging 
between £80 and £20 per annum will be awarded ; also ONE SCHOLARSHIP 
of £35 per annum, tenable for three years, for Sons of old Cheltonians only ; 
also FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS confined to Candidates for Army and Navy 
Examinations; also several HOUSE EXHIBITIONS of £20 per annum ; and 
ONE SPECIAL EXHIBITION of £60 per annum for Sons of Otlicers of the 
Navy or Army who have lost their lives in the South African War. Senior 
Candidates must be under 15 and Junior Candidates under 14 on May Ist.— 
Apply to the BURSAR, the College, Cheltenham. 


CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, Lrmirep, 


An DECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET.— 

A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, refined, and cultured, Every 
care and comfort for delicate children, 

Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, playing-fields. 

Pupils prepared for the Univ. and otherexams. Head-Mistress, Miss SOPHIE 
M. SMITH (Natural Sciences Tripos, Camb.), assisted bya highly qualified staif. 
A limited number of ENTR ANCE SCHOLARSHIPS awarded by competition, 


ELS TED ue 











ANNUAL 











Ss CC H 0 OL. 


FIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (value £50, £30, £20) will be AWARDED in JULY. 
Examination in London and at Felsted July 15th to 17th, 
For r pi artic ulars, » ap ply Rey. HE AD- MASTER, , Felstes od, Esse 
Ww ESTMINSTER SC HOOL. — An EX AMIN ATION 
will be HELD on JULY 2nd, 8rd, and 4th, to fill up not less than 
five Residential Scholarships, three non-Residential Scholarships, and two 
Exhibitions.—For partic =~ apply, by letter, to the HEAD-MASTER, 19 
Dean’ 3 Yar. 1, Ww estiminster. 


OQ HERBORNE SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will be 

held for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS on JUNE 11th to 13th. Candi- 
dates will, if desired, be examined in SINGING, ability in which will be taken 
into consideration in one or more awards.—Apply to the Rev. the HEAD.- 
MAST ER, Se hool House, Sherbor ne, Dorset. 


HE HE AD-MASTER of Sherborne School DESIRES 

very strongly to RECOMMEND the SHERBORNE SCHOOL 

PREPARATORY for BOYS between the ages of 8 and 14.—For particulars 
apply, HE AD- MASTER, Sherborne School, Dorse ot. 


ss 




















Ky ASTBOURNE. — LAN GLAND COLLE GE, HART- 
FIELD SQUARE.—School for Daughters of Gratienten: Principal, 
Miss M. E. VIN'TER, B.Se. (of Girton College), Large gymnasium, riding, 


cycling, hockey, &e. 


ANCING COLLEGE.—SEVEN EXHIBITIONS will 

be OFFERED in JULY. For two of these preference will be given to 
sons of clergy; two are Choral Exhibitions.—Further particulars from the 
Hea ul- Mi iste Ty ‘BE H. TOWE R, Esq., Lancing College, Shore hi un, Sussex. 
O® N DLE SCHOOL. —An ENTR ANC B SCHOL AR- 

SHIP EXAMINATION will be held on TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, 
July Sth and 9th. There are FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS of £40 a year, and 
THRE E of £50 a year vacant.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


YEPTON SCHOOL.—An EXAMIN 














EXAMINATION will be 
1 HELD at REPTON on JULY 15th, 16th, and 17th, for the purpose of 
electing to eight or more SCHOLARSHIPS (one of £70, four or more of £60, 
nnd three of £40, £50, and £20 respectively) tenable during residence at the 
School. Exhibitions of £20 a year may be awarded. Candidates must be under 
15on 9 on Sept. 1 oth. —Apply to the “HEAD- MASTE R, Repton Hall, Burton- -on-Treut 








UEEN WOOD, EASTBOURN E.—Miss CHUDLEIGH 








E nglish and Foreig en Mistresses and Visiting Profes ors. First 
i modern lines; preparation for the Universities. Excellent 
large playing-field, riding, cycling, tennis, hockey, &e. 





Full Staitf « 
class education o 
premises on the po mnt ; 


QT. JOHN'S COLLEGE, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.— 
S SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Thorough edueation, 














Gymnastics, games. Fees from 80 guineas.—Apply to HEAD-MISTRESS. 
yous cn t & Be e2 e, 
RAMSGATE. 

Founded 1809, Junior and Senior Schools. 

Prospectus and Views, address the HEAD-MASTER, Chatham House, 


Ramsgate. 


TIVERSITY 
DEGREES OPEN 
or Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, 
the Women's Hostel, apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, 
Darham, 


OF DURHAM. 
TO WOMEN, 

and Cost of Residence in 
Abbey House, 


HE MISSES MILLER have »_ transfer red their D: Ly- 

School at Surbiton to Miss Pakenham-Wa!sh and Mile. Darius, but tliey 

are continuing their BOARDING SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES at st. 

BERNARD'S, BEXHILUL-ON-SEA. ‘They will be pleased to receive applica- 
tions there now for the September ‘Term next. 

ROMSGROVE SCHOOL.—FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS, 

vine £80 to £20, will be COMPETED for on JULY Ist and 2ud,—Apply 

the HEAD-MASTER, 





| ap E 


aud Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond., Classical Tripos Cambridge, assisted by a | 


$$$ —____ 
ISS MARGARET WILLIAMSON, having resigned 


N her post ot Lady Principal of the Princess Helena College i 

to OPEN in MAY ST. CUTHBERT’S SCHOOL for GIRLS tp menls 

Pupils only) at feet it on-Sea, Hants. Sesident 
Southbourne lies on the clitis at the eastern extremity of 

Bi oA _ rg ar gossae 3 and the climate remarkably healthy, 
The School will consist of the School House—with large Hall 

—and a second House for Junior Pupils. There are three pr ban rr 

out grounds and a playing-field. aici reu-laid 
The education will be on Public School lines—examined and i as 

Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination Board. one Sempeetad by the 
The Resident Staft will include a Medical Gymuastie Mistress, 
Vice-Principal: Miss HELEN ROBERTS, LL.A., daughter of the lat 

Rev. Alex. Roberts, D.D., Emeritus Professor of Humanity, St And ved 

University, N.B. sala Pen 


NORRAN, WATFORD, HERTS.—COLLEGE FOR 
GIRLS.—Gymuasium, Playing-fields. Larve Staff of Resident Mistres 

Head-Mistress, Miss E. F. JOUR DAIN, Lady M ivet Hall, Oxford. — 
Mistress, Miss L. E, PHILLIPS, Newnham C », Cambridge, ‘PARIS 
BRANCH, 270 BOULEVARD RASPAIL (near the Luxembourg ‘Gavdinay 
References :—Mrs, Benson, Lady Evans, Professor E. Ménégoz. the Ar . 
deacon of Manchester, Miss Alice Woods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss W fae 
worth, and others, : ae 


Bournemouth 















mMmHE LEYS SCHOOL 
T CAMBRIDGE. 7s L, 





ANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION IN JULY, 
applica ition to the HEAD- M ASTE R. 


ENTR 


Partic lars on 





RC HDEACON WILSON WISHES to REC OMMEND 


a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFTIELD, RIPON, Country 






air; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis. Lxperieuced resident ms. 
tresses: iti g stafl.—-Principals, Miss BOYCO''T and Miss TARVER 
(formerly : ; es at the Clifton Hig! 1 Sehool for Girls), 





DJOI N IN G 
PARK. — HOME 
position received. Cli 
Thorough edue: 
studio.—The Mi 


yew ICK M: ANOR,NE W SOUTHGATE, N —High- 


SHEEN CO OMMON and RIC HMOND 

SCHOOL for GIRLS; only those of go 

ite particularly suited to delicate 
1odern methods, London profess 

STRUGNEL L, The ‘Halste ads, East Sheer 








Spec dal built 
Re 











class BOARDING SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GE NTLE 

Fine old country house. Beautiful g srounds and playing fields, 

Bracing air. First-rate resident and visiting staff. London protessors, Resi- 
dent matron (trained nurse). Hockey, cricket, tennis, riding, cycling, &e.— 
Prosp ectus, the Misses FENTON, 


Near London. 


N yi S. A. TRUMAN (who has had a large experience of 

! Educational Agency work) INTRODUCES, free of chars re, to Se hools 

and Parents, well- recommended DAILY and RESIDENT GOVERN 
and ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES. —Prom} t and careful attention will be g en 

to in quiri ies and applications made to Mr. S. A. TRUMAN, of No. 6 Holles 
Street, c avendis sh Square, London, W. 


Ay OIRA HOUSE LADIES’ 
M 


UPPER CARLISLE ROAD, EASTBOURNE, 
Principals—Miss CONNAH a and Miss INGHAM, 

The house stands on the slope of the Downs overlooking the town and the sea, 

B 0% ander rs only received, 


MS MARIAN GREEN, formerly Head-Mistress of the 

High School, Blackburn, has thoroughly REORGANISED the 
WAGNEK HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Heraimisto 
combine a sound andliberal education with the life of a cultivated English home, 
Largedetached house, tennis, hockey, &c. University Examination & Inspection, 


K - ING’ SS) "SCHOOL, CAN TERBU RY. — . SCHOLAR. 

SHIPS. — THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) next JULY for 
CLASSICS, MATHS., and ARMY and NAVY subjects. Special Classes 
for ARMY, NAVY, ENGINEERING, &e., with no Extra Fee. Large wing 
recently 

















SCHOOL, 








added, Excellent health record, JUNION SCHOOL (8-13),—Head- 
Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 
fi igiew ed COLLEGE.—FIV E EN PR ANG B ‘SC HOLAR- 

44 SHIPS of £30 each (four open). Examination JULY Ist.—Apply, 
the BURS: AR, 


Ne PE RIOR 





SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 
BROUGH can) RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent,—Central Registry for Teachers, 
ven Street, Chi wi ing ( Cross, 





25 Cra 


D 0 Vv E R 
Prospectus on application ion to the Head-Master, 
R 


nev. W. C. COMPTON, M. 
Sometime House-Master, under 10 iward Thring. 


RESFORD 
UPPERTON, 





C_ Oo L L E @G &. 
Uppingham, 
HOUSE SCHOOL 
EASTBOURNE. 

Head-Mistresses: Miss LUCAS and Miss SPE AKMAN. 
Corporation Sanitary Certificate ; Garden ; welle !-iu Playing Field. 


Inclusive Fees from 80 guineas. 


STON 


yy te SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 
AN UNSECTARIAN FIRST GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
H Head-Master--GUY LEWIS, M.A. 


Opened September, 1900. FOUNDATION SC HOLARSHIPS. 
NEXT £ NTR ANCE EXAMIN ATION, JULY 8th. 


B LAC KH BA Jy H HIGH SCH OOL. 
GIRLS’ PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL COMPANY. 
Boardi House licensed by the Council, 
House-Mistress: Miss MARGUERITE H AIG- BROWN, 
39 Lee Park, 


STON, CHESHIRE.—Head-Master, 
M.A, late the Chaplain of School nn 
Ships H.M.S, ‘Conway. Preparatory School for Boys over S$ year 
Excellent situation, healthy locality ; standing in its own grot inds, with 1 lar 
field attached, Reference is very kindly permitted to the Lord Bishop of 
L iverpor 1, the Lord Bishop of Durham, and others, 
. Q v 
r VHORNELOE SCHOOL, BRIDPORT, ~ DORS 1d 
Old-established school in bracing situation on South-West coast; caren ul 
physical traini Swedish gymn istics, hockey, sea-bathing, &e. Delicate 
receive cvery attention. Special tucilities for music, languages, and pai 
ate charge taken of Colonial children, Highest eeferences.—Address, 
AD-MISTRESS, 





B lackheath, S.E. 





THE PRIORY, NE} 
Rey, GEORGE McNEILE, 
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AINT FELIX SCHOOL, LTD., SOUTHWOLD.— 


The Council beg to announce that the School will be reopened after 
mer holidays in the New Buildings. These consist of a School House 
Oa Boarding Houses, with playing fields, on a commanding site over- 
and four euthwold. They possess every modern requisite for health ‘and 
looking Sour" Head-Mistress, Miss M, I, GARDINER (daughter of the late 
conven Gardiner), and a large staff of Assistant Mistresses. References :— 
Shae Jen Gladstone, Miss K. Jex-Blake, the Mistress of Girton College, the 
Miss lof Newnham College, Col. Sir Colin Seott Moncrieff, K.C.M.G., the 
cong’ Southampton, the Master of Christ’s College, Cambridge, Professor 
BishoF Swell, an others.—For information, apply to Miss M. I. GARDINER, 
Southwold, Suffolk. es See eee 
ee ’ “ + 7 
WE GIRLS’ SCHOOL COMPANY, LIMITED. 
y President—Sir CHAS. TENNANT. 





Chairman—The Rev. Professor LINDSAY, D.D. 

§T, BRIDE'S SCHOOL, HELENSBURGH, DUMBARTONSHIRE. Head- 

‘a Mistress—Miss RENTON. 
n001 Buildings include Lecture and Recreation Hall, Gymnasium, 
Studio. Large Grounds ; Playing-tield ; Splendid situation. 
Kinnear House, residence of Head-Mistress and Boarders, is near the School. 

For Prospectus apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, or at the Registered Office 
of the Company, 141 West George Street, Glasgow. 

4 D. HILL JACK, Secretary. 


TRANCE, CHATEAUROUX (INDRE).—-PEN- 


SIONNAT for GIRLS. Exceptional Advantages. Les Directrices: Miss 
SUGARS and Mile. J. TURMEAU, Highest refs.—Prospectuses on application, 


New Scl 





(17 ALDHEIM, BERNE.—Pensionnat for Girls. Bracing 

climate. Large grounds. Physical training. Exceptional advantages 
for Study of Languages aud Music. English refs.—Prospectus, Miles. HEISS, 
(KHALED CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An . ENGLISH 


LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet, near 








Dieppe 
Sketchi 
{ 


German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
vice twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 






Direc 
RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation—Mdlles. DENYS 
RECEIVESa FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN toCOMPLETE their 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French, German, Italian, Music, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, Xe. ; Fees, £80 perann. ; Term commences with entrance of 
Pupil; Persoual Rets. Prospectus onapplication.—82 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise. 


TICTORIA: COLLEGE, JERSEY.—Public School with 
\ Classical and Modern Sides. Very successful Army Class ; four passed 
direct last December, including Ist into Sandhurst. Close Scholarships (£100) 
at Oxford every year. Fine new schoolhouse just opened. Fees very moderate. 
—Apply the PRINCIPAL. 

BATENBERG SWITZERLAND. 
HOTEL NATIONAL. 

Newly built. In the healthiest part of the district, with modern improvements. 
Many rooms with balconies commanding grand mountain views. Pension from 
5 frances, 

















OURNEMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL.—Under Diocesan 
Trustees. Head-Mistress: Miss BROAD. Resident Graduate Staff, 
School House, Laboratory, Art Studio, Gymnasium, Playing Fields, Swimming, 
four Boarding Houses. ‘Terms 59 to 80 guineas per annuum, inclusive of House 
and School Fees. Entire charge ot Colonial pupils. 


mlm REN cOLL EG BE. 


TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (value £50, £30, £20) to be COMPETED for on 
JULY 2nd, 3rd.—For particulars, apply, Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Trent College, 
Derbyshire. 


Nie HILARY’S. SCARBOROUGH.—GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 
kD Resident pupils only. Head-Mistress, Miss FALDING, L.L.A. (St. And.) 
Large detached house, well-situated, and sheltered from the East. Garden, 
large field, tennis, hockey, golf. Good health record. Annually inspected by 
Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. Stat resident, University graduates. 














\ ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMI- 
B | NATION, July 15th, 16th, 17th; one or two of £87 (£99 for the first 
year), three or four of £50, six or more of £30 per annum. Council Nomina- 
tions of £12 per annum may be awarded to boys who do well but fail to obtain 


ascholarship.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. 
ETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—OVERDALE SCHOOL 


h for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E, M, 
PICKARD (Class, Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest references. 





ATH COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS (Classical and 
P Modern) OPEN to BOYS under 16 and under 14, tenable for two years, 
from £15 to £55 t Examination Tuesday and Wednesday, July Ist 
and 2nd, uiars, apply to the BURSAR, Bath College. 

PSLEY HOUSE, TORQUAY.—HIGH SCHOOL for 
DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN only. Lady Principal — Mrs. C, 
NDHAM ROBINSON. Music—Mr. C. WYNDHAM ROBINSON, re 
staff of Resident and Visiting Teachers. Gymnasiuin, sea-bathing, 

i Scholarships. Many distinctions in. University Examinations, 
g first in French in all England in Junior Cambridge. Health record 
exceptional, Entire charge of children whose parents are abroad. 


RRAvLey COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
UU EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be OFFERED 
for COMPETITION in JULY. One Scholarship and one Exhibition will be 
offered, in the first instance, for boys intended or the Army class.—Apply to 
the W ARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


ULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL.— 
J For boys between 7 and 13 years of age.—Prospectus, &c., of the 
Rev, J.H. MALLINSON, M.A., Hillsboro’, West Dulwich. 


(HE GLEBE HOUSE, HUNSTANTON-ON-SEA, 
; NORFOLK. 
Preparation for the Public Schools and the Royal Navy. Special Coaching 
or Backward Boys. Healthy, bracing climate. Seven acres of ground. 
Head-Master—Mr. H. CAMBRIDGE BARBER, M.A. (Oxon.) 
0 INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
, parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars, Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
itd., 22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 


STAMMERING.—MR. EDW. GRIERSON, a perfectly 


















of. treatment, receives boys and adults suffering from this atiliction. 
Stammering,” post-free, Is, 1d.—Address, 10 Bentinck Street, Manchester 
iuare, London, W., and 2 


SELF-CURED STAMMERER, and Author of an entirely new method | 


0 Goldington Road, Bedford, 





j 


| 


| 


{ 


a 


NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (one £60, two £25, five 
£15, for either Class. or Math. or Army and Navy subjects) JULY Ist 
and 2nd at SOUTH-EASTERN COLLEGE, RAMSGATE, THANET. Church 
of England Public School on Reformation principles. Successes 1896-1902 : 
8 Open Scholarships Oxf. and Camb.; 18 Entr. Woolwich (incl. lth, 13th, 
14th) ; Sandhurst (incl. 3rd) ; Britannia (incl. 21st) ; India Forests (5th); seven 
passes London Matric. with nearly 300 successes in other public exams. Juniar 
School in separate buildings and fields. Fees from £63 to £75 according to age. 
Nominations (£5, £10, and £15) and Exhibitions in Gift of Council, more 
especially for sons of clergy and officers. Extensive grounds, wood and metal 
workshops, chem. and phys. laboratories; bracing climate. 
THE OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 
T ALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS, 
ASHBURNE HOUSE, VICTORIA PARK, MANCHESTER. 
Fees 36 to 50 guineas the Session. Degrees (including Medicine) 
fe a a and inquiries to the Warden, Miss H. M. 
STE N. 


N RS.SWYNFEN WHITE, 68 Westbourne Terrace, Hyde 

Park, W.. highly RECOMMENDS HURSLEY HOUSE, SOUTHSEA, 
as a HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS. Thorough modern education. Special 
attention paid to health and physical training. TERM BEGAN MAY 5th. 














MADAME AUBERT’S GOVERNESS and SCHOOL 


AGENCY. Est. 1880. 139 & 141 Regent Street, W. Resident, Daily, and 





| Visiting GOVERNESSES, Lady Professors & Teachers, Répétitrices, Chaperous, 


Companions, Lady Housekeepers (English and Foreign), introduced for British 

Isles and Abroad. Schools and Educational Homes recommended. 

OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, 8.W.—Conducted 

by Mrs. SUTTON. Thorough preparation for the Public Schools; Transition 

Ciass and Kindergarten for children under 8, Cricket, drilling. Reference to 








. ate ey Pageh oe | Parents and Head-Masters. HALF TERM JUNE Sth. 
» Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for Music, | aoe 





J}DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM.— 
A’ WANTED in SEPTEMBER a GERMAN MISTRESS. Experience and 
Degree (or equivalent) in Modern Languages essential. If English must 
have resided several years in Germany.—Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS 
before June 7th. 


IRLS’ FINISHING SCHOOLS of the Highest Class, 
and SCHOOLS FOR BOYS preparing for the Public Schools, Royal 
Navy, and Commercial Life. Messrs. J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, can RECOMMEND a few SCHOOLS in LONDON, at the SEASIDE, 
and in the COUNTRY, which are thoroughly reliable. —Clearly state require. 
ments, and Prospectuses, Views, &c., will be forwarded without charge. 











DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 

_ SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, KR. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION FOR 


BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS. 











THE ANNUAL MEETING will be Held at 
“LEIGHTON HOUSE,” 2 HOLLAND PARK ROAD, KENSINGTON, 
On WEDNESDAY, MAY 28th at 3.30 p.m. 





SPEAKERS.—W. A. Bartwarp, Esq., Poor Law Guardian, Bethnal Green: 
“A Poor Law School and its Inmates.”’—The Hon. Mrs, D. A. Bevan, Hon. Sec. 
Westminster Branch: ‘The Work of a M.A.B.Y.S. Branch and Home.”—Tha 
Venerable ARCHDEACON WILBERFORCE: ‘* Address to Visitors.’—Sir Josuva 
Firca, LL.D.: *‘ The Claims of the M.A.B.Y.S.” 

The Chairman of the Association, the Rev. CANON DANIELL, will preside, 

The Picture Galleries will be on view. Tea and coffee, 5 p.m. 

Trains to Addison Road or Kensington High Strect. 

Tickets from the SECRETARY, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 


qty “OF LONDON TRUSS SOCIETY. 


EsTaBLISHED 1807, 








FOR THE RELIEF OF THE RUPTURED POOR THROUGHOUT 
THE KINGDOM. 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
Vice-Patron: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 


The Patients (about 10,000 in the year) are of both sexes and all ages, and 
are relieved on one letter of recommendation, however aggravated the case 
may be. 

Additional FUNDS are GREATLY NEEDED to meet the increasing 
demands on the Charity, for which the Committee make an earnest appeal. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS, DONATIONS, and BEQUESTS will be thankfully 


received at the Institution, by 
JOHN WHITTINGTON, Secretary. 
35 Finsbury Square, E.C. 


( RIENT-PACIFIC LINE—PLEASURE CRUISES 
: by the magnificent Twin-screw Steamship ‘ORTONA,’ 7,945 tons register, 
10,000 horse-power. From London for NORWAY FIORDS. NORTH CAPE, 
aud SPITZBERGEN (for MIDNIGHT SUN), 
July 2nd to July 26th, 

For COPENHAGEN, WISBY, STOCKHOLM, ST. PETERSBURG (for 
MOSCOW), LUBECK, &c., August Ist to August 29th, 
Managers—F. GREEN and CO. ANDERSON, ANDERSON and COQ, 

; Head Office—FENCHURCH AVENUE. 
For PASSAGE apply to the latter firm, at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C,, 
or to West End Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, 5. W. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C, 





FOUNDED 18438, 





EN VESTED) PUN DG cas scinies ccesccancsiees corsesves ssseseseeav43,000,000, 
} EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 


[ or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 












Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 
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THE CORONATION. 


R. LUNN’S ARRANGEMENTS. 
THE CORONATION PROCESSION. 
TRAFALGAR SQUARE GRAND STAND, with awning, from 


[2 ey 
{3 3s. 


BOROUGH POLYTECHNIC, from £1 11s, 6d. Other seats at various poiuts 
on the two routes. 
NAVAL REVIEW.—S.s. ‘ ARGONAUT’ s) 
S.s. ‘ VANCOUVER * -FULL. 





Ss. ‘EMPRESS QUEEN’S 
S.s. ‘PRETORTA,’ tonnage 13,234, the largest vessel ever sent 
toa Naval Review. Three days’ cruise. 

Day cruise on the magnificent s.s. ‘QUEEN VICTORIA,’ of the Isle of Man 
Steam Packet Company, £3 18s. 6d.. including return ticket to Southampton ; 
or £2 18s. 6d. from Southampton. The rates for the ‘PRETORIA’ for three 
and four berth cabins and for the ‘QUEEN VICTORIA’ will be raised after 
June 7th.—Full particulars from SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gdns., London, N.W. 








} OOKS WANTED, 25s. EACH OFFERED.— 
Dowell’s Taxes, 4 vols., 1888 ; Curzon’s Persia, 2 vols., 1892; Tennyson’s 
In Memoriam, first edition, 1850; George Meredith's Poems, 1851; Hewlett’s 
Earthwork out of Tuseany, first edition, 1895; Montaigne’s Essays, Tudor 
Trans., ; Borrow’s Word-Book of the Romany, 1874; Symonds's 
an Literature, 2 vols., 1881; Whistler's Gentle Art, L.P., 1890; Symonds’s 
J & B Cook’s Foxhunting, 1826; Hissey’s Drive through 
‘ngland. 1885; Gamonia, 1837; Shirley’s Deer Parks, 1867; Collyn’s Wild Red 
Deer, 1862; Desperate Remedies, 3 vols., 1871; Jackson’s Old Paris, 2 vols., 
14578; Jackson’s French Court, 2 vols.. 1881; Jesse’s Richard III., 1862; 
Andrew Lang’s Ballads, 1872; Warwickshire Hunt, 1857; Stevenson’s New 
Arabian Nights, 2 vols., first edition, 1882. 100,000 Books for SALE and 
WANTED. By far the largest and most valuable stock in Birmingham, 
State wants. BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOPS, 
14 and 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 






ee, 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INsqi 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number Post-froe 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED 
Telegraphic Address: BookmMren, Lonpox. Codes: Unicope and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, wW., LONDON, 


L LIs A N D ELVEyY 

Yj DEALERS IN OLD AND RARE BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS. xy 

PRINTS. Spring Catalogue of Rare Books and MSS, (No. 98) Now Raw” 

Price Sixpence. Libraries Purchased. Valuations Made. Pe eady, 
29 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


Max CATALOGUE OF NEW REMAINDERS. Jusy 
iV ISSUED. HU. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Books 

will be pleased to send, post-free, his new Catalogue containing an ; ates. 
ing collection of books, to suit all tastes, in new condition and i teen 


prices.—57 Wigmore Street, W. 
Saat, 
OOKS, MSS., Ac.— Messrs. HODGSON and co 
AUCTIONEERS of RARE and VALUABLE BOOKS. LIBRARIES 
and smaller Collections carefully CATALOGUED and promptly OFFERED 
FOR SALE. Packing und removal arranged for. VALUATIONS M ADE aD 
Probate, &e.—AUCTION ROOMS, 115 Chancery Lane. Est. 1809, for 


- = - LL 

OOKS SPECIALLY WANTED.—All Sporting and 
Alpine Books; first editions of Meredith, Stevenson, FitzGerald Ai 

worth, &e. ; books with Coloured Illustrations; Autograph Pres tation slp 

of famous Authors, &c. Books purchased to any amount for eash ; before di i 

posing elsewhere write to HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM, 






























EO. HARDING, 64 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 

W.C., BUYS and SELLS BOOKS relating to America, Genealogy, 
History, Topography ; Economics, Commerce and ‘Trade, Education, the Poor, 
Taxation; also the Publications of the Record Commission, Calendars of State 
Papers, Chronicles and Memorials of Great Britain, Learned Societies’ 
Publications, &. CATALOGUES POST FREE, 





JELIGION OF COMMON-SENSE.—THEISM jis 4 
: reasonabie faith in a God of Love to all men without credulity or gu Ps 
stition, and based on facts which are never in dispute.—Liter re sent po 
and post-free on application to the SECRETARY of the POS SION 





nd post-free on appli O : 4 fa AL MISSION 
THEISTIC CHURCH, Swallow Street, Piccadilly, W., where SERVICES 
ARE HELD ON SUNDAYS at 11 and 7. id 











are INVITED to CALL and INSPECT Mr. A. LIONEL ISAACS’ STOCK, 
which includes miny fine first editions, beautiful and rare books, and pictures 
by known old and modern artists. 

Desiderata sought for, and catalogues issued. Call or write to 
A. LIONEL ISAACS, 60 Haymarket, London, S.W. 


peer oye OF FINE BOOKS, PICTURES, &c., 





ve ee) 
LACKBEETLES, COCKROACHES. — UNION 
COCKROACH PASTE, an unfailing remedy, founded on the pot 

sive experience of Mr. E. Howarth, F.Z.8., Curator, Shefiield Museums, 
who cleared plague of these pests from Shefiield Workhouse. Guaranteed to ex. 
terminate them completely. Recommended by all ladies’ papers & cookery books 
Tins 1,3, 2,3, 4,6, post-free.—-HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoor, Sheffield, 





A STUDY OF MODERN ANGLICANISM. By the Rey. Gorpon 


MILBURN, M.A., Lecturer in Mora! Philosophy, Bishop’s College, Calcutta. 


Part L NOTES ON CHURCH PARTIES (High Church, Low Church, Broad Church). 
Yart Il. THE THEORY OF ANGLICANISM (The Church—The Catholic Church—A National 


L’ART ET LA MEDECINE. 


By Dr. PAUL RICHER, 


3s. 6d. 





Church—A Comprehensive Church—Reunion), 
**A clever and suggestive book.”-—Guardian, 
he possible.” —Notts Guardian. 


; “It is a first step in a direction in which good ought to 
‘“*His general view of the future of Christendom is a vision of many 


communions, for the most part delimited by national boundaries, working their way from wisdom to 
wisdom as these several forces correct one another's influence, strengthened with an abiding sense of 
fallibility that is never afraid to correct and better the past.’”’-—Academy, 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO,, Ltd., London. 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free. 


188 STRAND. 





DINNEFORD’S 


MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for 

Delicate Constitutions, 
Larties, Children, and Infants. 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


3 
EPPS’S COCOA. 
WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 
TPSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
) By Miss THackERrar. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
is prepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-iree, 
-eipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
's. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Centra) Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
riptions and Donations toward the 
y Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 
East. S.W. 











TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


Hlalf- 
yearly. 


£1 86.,0143.. 


Quar- 
terly. 


Including postage to any Yearly. 


partof the United King- 


GOM oc «ce ce co ve V2 
Including postage to any 
of the Australasian 


Colonies, America, 
France, Germany, India, 


China, &c. oo of « 1126.,0163,,082 








R. ANDERSON & GO., 


ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 


14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 


Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
prices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 
Manufacturers, &c., on application. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANE, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 


24°/ 24°) 
“2 lo repayable on demand, a fe 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu- 


lars, post-free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 








GOLD MEDAL. 


Applications for Copies of the SPEC- 
TATOR, and Communications upon matters 
of business, should NOT be addressed to the 
EDITOR, but to the PUBLISHER, 7 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C, 





Of the Académie de Médecine, 
1 vol, 4to, superbly Dlustrated with $45 Repro- 
ductions of Works of Art. 


Price 30 frances, 





This magnificent work, superbly illustrated, 
| passes in review tho chefs d’ourre of the great 
| masters who, by their close observation of nature, 
| were tho precursors of modern science. Nothine 
| demonstrates this better than the representa: 
; tions of medical cases found in their works, 
while it is also shown by the pen, at once 
animated and erudite, of Dr. Paul Richer. The 
learned author here resumes those studies on 
the Demoniacs in Art which he undertook in 
collaboration with Chareot, and traces for his 
readers a sort of history of art in the borrow- 
ings made in all time by artists from the subject 
matter of medicine. 

GAULTIER, MAGNIER, ct CIE.: Paris. 








MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. ‘The quality 

ot this wine will be fond equal to 14/6 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and _ the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 

who like pure Bordeaux wine. 

3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints De 
Paid to any Railway Station, incl 

and Bottles. 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 

We regret the increased duty compels advance in 

price of 6d. per dozen. 


JAMES SMITH AND C0,, 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Strect. 


Per Dozen 
Bots. 4-Bots, 


8/3 


i76 9/9 
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Cheques (and Post-Office Orders 369 
Strand) payable to * John Baker.” 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S New Books 


SIR CHARLES WARREN Al AND HIS CRITICS. 


THE FACTS ABOUT SPION KOP. 


ON MONDAY NEXT.—With a Biographical Sketch, Protrait, and Map, 
ada lavge crown &vo, 6s. 


SIR CHARLES WARREN 


AND SPION KOP. 


A Vindication. 


By “DEFENDER.” 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF OF “COLLECTIONS AND | 


RECOLLECTIONS.” 
JUST PUBLISHED.—Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


AN ONLOOKER'’S 


NOTE-BOOK. 


By the Author of “Collections and Recollections.” 


Morning Post.—‘* Mr. Russell's book contains 43 chapters; the reader will | 


probably not agree with him in all, but in all he is entertaining, and a prescrip- 
nor 
digestion.’ 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “A CARDINAL AND 


HIS CONSCIENCE.” 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MY LORD WINGHENDEN. 


By GRAHAM HOPE, 
AUTHOR OF “A CARDINAL AND HIS CONSCIENCE,” 
Shefield Daily Telegraph.— A good story, delicately rendered, with sympa- 


thetic touches which make the past seem tse pa caste We are inclined even to 


prefer it to its predecessor, 2s no less delightful and yet more enthralling.” 


NEW NOVEL BY SUSAN CHRISTIAN. 
JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


AN INLAND FERRY. 


By SUSAN CHRISTIAN. 


London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 








MACMILLAN & 60. ’$ NEW BOOKS 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN 


HERTFORDSHIRE. 


By HERBERT W. TOMPKINS, F.R.Hist.S. 
Illustrated by FREDERICK L, GRIGGS. Extra Crown vo, 6s. 








New Book by GOLDWIN SMITH. 
COMMONWEALTH OR EMPIRE? 


a Bystander’s View of the bmn Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. net. 


GERTRUDE ATHERTON’ Ss NEW NOVEL. 
THE CONQUEROR: being the True and Romantic 


Story of Alexander Hamilton. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 














CONCLUDING VOLUME NOW READY. 


T. H. HUXLEY’S SCIENTIFIC MEMOIRS. 
Edited by Sir M. Foster, K.C.B., F.R.S., and Prof. E. Ray LANKESTER, 
F.R.S. In 4 vols., with Portraits and Illustrations, Super Royal Svo. 
Vol. IV., 30s, net. [Vol. L., 256. net. Vol. I1., 30s. net. Vol. IIT., 50s, net. 





By the late Professor HENRY SIDGWICK, 
PHILOSOPHY : its Scope and Relations. An In- 


troductory Course of Lectures. 8vo, 6s, 6d, net. 





NAPOLEON: «a Sketch of his Life, Character, 


Struggles, and Achievements. By T. E. Warson. Illustrated with Por- 
traits and F ‘acsimiles, Extra Crown 8vo, 10s. net, 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 





OOKS WANTED, 25s. EACH OFFERED. snilteaiia 
‘ Drive Through England, 1885; Jesse's Richard ITI., 1862; Rape of ‘the 
Lock, 1714; Warwickshire Hunt. 1837; ; Meredith’s Poems, 1851; Pater's M: arius, 
Ist edit., 1885 ; Handley Cross, 1854; out-of print books supplied ; state wants, 
es free.—HOLLAND'S GREAT BOOK STORES, Birmingham. 





n of three a day after meals would be an excellent aid to cheerfulness and | 


‘iGBY, LONG, & 6O’S NEW LIST. 


RICHARD MARSH’S NEW BOOK. 


BETWEEN THE DARK AND THE DAY- 


LIGHT. ‘Second Edition. 
Scotsman.—‘ Humorous in character, and highly amusing.” 


BETWEEN THE DARK AND THE DAY- 


LIGHT. By the Author of “ The Beetle,” “An Aristocratic Detective,” &c. 


THE PAGAN’S CUP. By FERGUS HUME. 


Scotsman.—“' This is a fascinating tale of mystery by the author of ‘ The 
Mystery of a Hansom Cab.’ {Third Edition in the press, 


‘BONDS OF STEEL. By J.S. FLETC~+ER, 


Author of ‘‘ When Charles the First was King,” “The Harvesters,” “ The 
Three Days’ Terror,” &e. [Second Edition. 
| Leeds Mercury.—‘‘ A fine story......clever and convincing.” — 
| Onlooker.—* A well-written, clever story.” 
Literary World.—‘‘ A striking tale.” 
| Aberdeen Free Press.— The story is a strong one, well conceived and carried 
| out......will increase the popularity of its author.” 


'LAST WORDS. By STEPHEN CRANE, 


| Author of ‘‘The Red Badge of “Courage, ” « Active Service,” “ Pictures a 
War,” &e. 

| Daily News.—* We have read with considerable interest most of the short 
| stories and sketches which have been collected under the title of ‘ Last 
| Words,’ and which complete the tale of work of the brilliant young writer 
who died a short time ago......None of them are without a touch of genius....... 
There is much to charm and interest in this collection.” 

Athenxum.—* Tales marked by the extraordinary vigour which made the 

writer famous.” 

| World,—*In these stories we have Mr. Crane at his strongest.” 


| Glasgow Hera/d.—* The collection of Mr. Stephen Crane's stories makes au 
excellent volume which can be warmly commended.” 


A SON OF MISCHIEF. By Rectnatp E. 


SALWEY, Author of “‘ The One Alternative,” “The Finger of Scorn,” &c. 
Outlook.—** My. Salwey knows how to weave a plot and to keep the interest 
alive. A sound bit of novel-writing 
Bristo! Mercury.— A well-written 1 story Saved Strong in character-drawing...... 
A story which is well conceived, well written, and of sustained interest from 
first to last.” 


THE MONK’S SHADOW. By E. Yottann, 


Author of ‘‘ In Days of Strife,” “ Sarolta’s Verdict,” “‘ Mistress Bridget,” &c. 


DEAR PAUL. By G. Brresrorp FitzcEraxp, 


Author of ‘‘The Minor Canon,” *‘The Stigma,” “ An Odd Career,” “A 
Fleeting Show,” &e. 

Literary World.—‘** The character of Sir Tollemache Hume stands out from 
allthe rest. He is depicted with much skill and insight. 

Glasgow Hevald.— “It must be confessed that the characters talk extremely 
well. 

Liverpool Post.—‘* Mr. Fitzgerald has maintained the reputation already 
acquired by his very readable books.” 

Bookman.—* There is delicacy of touch in some of Mr. Fitzgerald’s work. 
He gives also some pretty pictures of women and scenery, love and luxury in 
life in various conditions.” 

Bristol Mercury.—‘‘ * Dear Paul’ is a capital story.” 


THE WOMAN HE CHOSE. ByR.M. Keyvepy. 


Dramatic World.— This is a charming story, and well written.’ 

Aberdeen Free Press.—** The interest of this ‘story is one of - re more 
than of incident. It is a well written story. 

Literary World.—‘*Mr. Kennedy has the gift of story-telling. Every char- 
acter in the book is lifelike, and there are distinct touches of originality.” 

Glasgow Herald.—‘* Well written......The children in the story are well and 
sympathetically portrayed.” 


GUMMY’S ISLAND. By Hartey Ropyey, 


Author of “ Hilda,” “Horatio,” &c. With Illustrations by C. Dudley 
Tennant. 
Br istol Mercury.—* A breezy story.” 


JAMES CONWAY 's NEW RO OK 


RECOLLECTIONS OF SPORT AMONG FIN, 


FUR, AND FEATHER. By the Author of “ Forays among Salmon and 
Deer,” &e. 
Glasgow Herald.—* The volume is thoroughly readable, and has a fine out-of- 
door atmosphere.” 
St. James’s Gazette. 





.—“ Deserves to be read by every lover of sport and nature.’ 


London: DIGBY, cated and CO., 18 Bouverie St., Fleet St., E.C, 





NOW READY.—Reprint of Tenth Edition. Royal 8vo, cloth, 45s. 


MAY’S PARLIAMENTARY PRACTICE. 


A Treatise on the Law, Privileges, Proceedings, and Usage of 
Parliament. Tenth Edition. 

Books I. and II. Edited by Sir REGINALD F. D. PALGRAVE, K.C.B.., 
Clerk of the House of Commons. 

Book III. Edited by ALFRED BONHAM-CARTER, Esq., of the Inuer 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law, a Member of the Court of Referees of Private 
Biils (House of Commons). 

‘The present form of the treatise is Sir Reginald Palgrave’s own; it is a 
monument of his labour and of his skill, and will be as useful to students in 
the British, American, and ¢ olonial I iniversities as to members of all Parlia- 
ments in the British Empire.”—Atheneuin. 


London: WM. CLOWES & SONS, ‘it d., L aw Publishers, 7 Fleet Street. 








THE 


‘“Allenburys” Foods. 


A PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, uvizue in providing nourishment suited 
to the changing digestive er of the Infant. 
Milk Food No.1. Milk Food No. 2. Malted Food No. 3 


From birth to 3 months, From 8 to 6 m ronths. From 6 months and upwards. 


Pamphlet on Infant Feeding FREE. 








Allen & Haaburys Ltd., Plough Court, Lombard Street, ‘London, E.c. 
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CHEAP LAND. 








SOPH HSHSHSPSSOSSSHSSHSOSHOSHSSSHHOOCHSOSOOOOOSD 


[F you are anxious to buy or are interested in Cheap Land, 
consult the Register of Cheap Land appearing each 
week in 


THE 


COUNTY GENTLEMAN 
SPORTING GAZETTE AND AGRICULTURAL JOURNAL, 


Price 6d.; by post, 6!d. 


To be obtained of all Newsagents and Booksellers in the United Kingdom, or from 
the PUBLISHER, 3 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





The Register will contain particulars of the bulk of the land in the United King. 
dom which is being offered for sale at and below £15 15s. an acre. 


THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN, besides the Register of Cheap Land, is full of matter ef interest and importance 
to Country Gentlemen, Sportsmen, and al! classes interested in the country, and will contain in future 


several new and interesting features. 


AMONG THE MOST IMPORTANT OF THESE TO WHICH WE DESIRE TO DRAW THE ATTENTION 
OF OUR READERS ARE: 


COUNTRY HOUSE TOPICS. ‘OUR ROADS. 
Mr. C. J. Cornisu, the well-known authority on sport, natural history, Articles dealing with the important question of the improvement re 


. pes, | ies ot . ribute eae taal “yy is sading a eB 
and other rural topics, will contribt each wee “a under this he see roads in the country, and with the access to our great towns, will be 
an article that cannot fail to intercst all who live in or care for the ; Sones fed 
' written week by week by a specialist, and will become a regular feature 

country. , " - 7 
of this newspaper. The problems of width, surface, gradients, 


DISTINGUISHED ANIMALS, alignments in existing roads, and of proposals for new roads, will be 

, : ; F iscussed i tail with expert k ledge. 

A special series of curious and interesting pictures on plate paper will | discussed in detail with expert knowledge 

; : : : | 
he presented week by week, together with notes on and histories of | 
the animals depicted, by a leading naturalist. This unique series will MOTOR CARS. 
_ ss sie * > eswer tow oy | ¥ ; 

form a complete Animals’ ** Who's Who. All matters of interest to owners and users of motors will be dealt 

with each week, but rather from the point of view of the amateur 


TRUSTEE INVESTMENTS. owners and users than from that of students of mechanics, 


Each week will appear a list of all the chief investments coming 


{ 
within the Trustee Investments Acts. This will enable trustees of the RIFLE CLUBS. 
usual family settlements to see at a glance the stocks and shares | 


suitable for their purposes. Special attention will be paid to the rifle club movement, 








In addition to the above the ordinary features of this popular and long-estabiished newspaper will appear 
as usual. 





Readers who desire to make sure of securing their copies regularly every week will Co well to order in advance from their 
Newsagents or Bookstall Clerks. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION—(Post-free direct from the Publisher, payable in advance). Yearly, 28s, ; Six Months, 14s. 3 
Three Months, 7s. 





EDITORIAL, ADVERTISEMENT, AND PUBLISHING OFFICES :— 


3 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 


Telephone No. 2,878 Gerrard. Telegraphic Address: “ Whipstocks,” London. 
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THE PILOT 
A Weekly Review of 


Politics, Literature, 8 Learning 






















‘ited by D. C. LATHBURY. 


On and after Saturday, May 31st, THE PILOT. 
will be Published at THREEPENCE. In 











m 
all) other respects the Paper will remain. 
unchanged. 

y= 

: Among those who have contributed, or have promised. 

to contribute, to THE PILOT are:— 

N Caxoy AINGER. | THOMAS HODGKIN, D.C.L. 

Srr WILLIAM ANSON, M.P. Canon SCOTT HOLLAND. 
Sin WALTER ARMSTRONG, | Sir COURTENAY ILBERT, K.C.S.1 
Kart BEAL CHAMP. é' | HENRY JAMES. 

P Paerenes: ERC ENS: | Sm RICHARD JEBB, MP. 

te ee ee | F. HARCOURT KITCHIN. 

. C. V. BOYS, F.R.S. fan vsti 

. Proresson BURY. | Se eee 

° BASIL CHAMPNEYS. [| ee 

HUGH CLIFFORD. Sir ALFRED LYALL, K.C.B., G.C.LE. 
SIDNEY COLVIN, THE Hon. AND Rey. E. T. LYTTELTON. 

e Tun Rev. W. A. B. COOLIDGE. tnagenntinemdldeict a 

‘ W. J. COURTHOPE, CB. Sin FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart. 

Sin HENRY CRAIK. KCB. Tur Rey. ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON, D.D. 

Caxox ELLACOMBE. Caxoy ARMITAGE ROBINSON. 

Tue Rev. A. M. FAIRBAIRN, D.D. |  W. H. De ROUSE. 

D. R. FEARON, CB. | G. W. E. RUSSELL. 

J. A. FULLER MAITLAND. | Tur DEAN or ST. PATRICK’S. 

HANS GADOW. F.RS. | Proresson SAINTSBURY. 

FREDERICK GREENWOOD. | Proressorn SANDAY, D.D. 

STEPHEN GWYNN, | Tue BISHOP or SOUTHAMPTON, 
és R. B. HALDANE, K.C., M.P. | Proressor TYRELL. 

VISCOUNT HALIFAX. | Tue Rev. P. N. WAGGETT. 

Prorrsson W. H. HERFORD. A. W. WARD, Litt.D. 

L. T. HOBHOUSE, | Tue BISHOP or WORCESTER. 


THE PILOT may be“obtained from all Newsagents and Bookstalls, or direct 
from the Office, 2 EXETER STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., price THREEPENCE. 
Subscription Rates:—Inland, 15s. per Annum; 7s. 6d. per Half-year. Abroad, 
7s. per Annum; 8s. 6d. per Half-year. 
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JAMES NISBET & CO.’S NEW LIST 


BOLINGBROKE AND HIS TIMES: the 


Sequel. By WattER SicueLt. With Portraits, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

A critical analysis of Bolingbroke’s career from 1715 to 1751, in continuation 
of Mr. Sichel’s earlier volume, which had such a notable success last year, in- 
cluding Bolingbroke’s letters to his sister Henrietta and to many other 
friends, now published for the first time. 

** Mr. Sichel has produced a work at once erudite and brilliant, which will 
take its place among the best political biographies in our language.”—Speaker 

«His aim reallyis to make a complete picture, and he undoubtedly succeeds.” 

—Times. 








THE STORY OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


By Vriotet Brooke Hunt, Author of Prisoners of the Tower,” “Lord 
Roberts,” &. With 82 large Pictures and Portraits, and beautifully bound, 
extra crown 8vo, 6s. 
** A most delightful companion.’ 
“ The author has succeeded admirably.” 


*—Pall Mail Gazette. 
— Loads ny. 


THE STORY OF A MOTHER. 





By JANE 


H. Frypuater, Author of “ The Green Graves of Balgowrie,” &e. Extra 
crown 8yvo, 6s. 
“*One of the most delightful novels of the season......< altogether charming and 


attractive.”—Birminghaia Daily Post. 
“A high attainmentin art.”—St. James's 


WHEN THE DREAM IS PAST. By Eva 


Jameson. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘Picturesque and effective...... shows considerable 
decidedly a novel that should be popular.”—Scotsman. 


CASHIERED, and other War Tales. By 


Anprew Batrovur, M.D., Author of ‘*By Stroke of Sword,” “To Arms,” 


Gazette, 


originality, and is 





BOOKS OF THE MOMENT. 


A CHARMING ROMANCE. 
THE POET AND PENELOPE. 


TrRUSCcOTT, 


By L. Parry 








‘BREAD AND PUDDING.” 
THE LIFE OF RICHARD COBDEN, 


Right Honble. Joun Moncey, M.P. Abridged Edition, 6d, 


THE VOLCANIC DISASTERS. 

MARTINIQUE, ST. VINCENT, BARBADOS, ST. LU 
QUE, d Porgy LUCIA, ST. THOMAs, 
THE WEST INDIES ANO THE SPANISH 


MAIN. By James Ropway, F.L.S.L. With 48 Il 
Nations Series, 5s. settee. Map, 


By the 


ee 


ae 








** ALFONSO XIII.” 
MODERN seam. By Martin A. S. Hun ME, 


i erate ft Porte Prontimtan of he Rig 

** PEACE IN SIGHT.” 

SOUTH AFRICA. By G. McCann Turan. With 

38 Illustrations a1 and a Map. | Fifth Edition. Nations | Series, 5s. 
TO TRAVELLERS. 


Mr. UNWIN is issuing Tourist Editions of the HISTORIES 
VENICE, and SWITZERLAND, in Baedeker Bindings, at NCE, 








5s. each, 








1s. HOLIDAY BOOKS. jg 
THE GRANDMOTHER'S ADVICE TO ELIZABETH 
gis ~.."" OF A MATCHMAKING 
THE LETTERS of HER MOTHER TO ELIZABETH. 
DE OMNIBUS. 
CERTAIN PERSONAL MATTERS. 

ANOTHER ENGLISHWOMAN’S LOVE LETTERS, 


‘* LITERARY SHRAPNEL.” 








&c. Extra crown 8vo, ts. 
**He writes vividly, th a full 
incide ont.’—Daily Telegraph. | 
“This enthralling vo lume > wil ll delig sht those who gladly read tales of the 
camp and battletield.”—Publishers’ Curcular, | 





appreciation of the value of dramatic 





THE EPISTLES OF ATKINS. By Jaws 





Minxr. With 12 Illustrations from War Sketches. 6s. Third Thousand, 
* Answers tho question ‘ How does it feel to be in battle?’ with vividness, 
realism, and humour,..... more thau one touch recalling ‘The Red Badge , if 
' Courage,’ "—-Outlook. : 
“A gallery of stingingly realistic war pictures.”—Star. 


DANIEL IN THE CRITICS’ DEN. A Reply | ~ 


to Professor Driver and the Dean of Canterbury. By Sir Ropert ANDERSON, 
K.C.B., LL.D. Large crown 8vo, 6d. net. 
‘It is an interesting and an able bo ‘“—Aberdeen Free Press. 
“The arguments show with what consummate logical skill he can weld 
together his evidence and present a case which seems to us irrefragable.”’ 
—Record, 








Ltd., 21 


JAMES NISBET & CO., Berners Street, London, W. 


FIRST NOVEL LIBRARY. 
THE SEARCHERS, By Marcarerta Byropz, 
Second Impression. 6s. 


“Tt has the interest of character in its growth in interaction with other 
character and circumstances, it has the interest of vividness, and it has the 
interest which always attends imaginative work of a high class, As a first 
novel it is supe rlatively good, a Abe rdeen Free Press. 


INWIN, Paternoster “Square, 


London: T. FISHER 1 





MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS 


NOW BEADY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 
WITH THE 
NAVAL BRIGADE IN NATAL. 


By Lieut. C. R. N. BURNE, R.N. 
With 18 Illustrations from Photographs, anda Map, demy &vo, 7s. 64. 


SIAM IN THE XxXth CENTURY. 
By J. G. D. CAMPBELL, 
With om rations and Map, demy &vo, 16s. 
James’s GAZETTE.—“A very interesting ond valuable work. The book: is 
hich deserves car oe study by a rned in the future of our Eastern 


j inire, and of a most fascinating rac 
A RIDE IN “Morocco 


AMONG BELIEVERS AND TRADERS. 
By FRANCES MACNAB, Author of “On Veldt and Farm,” 
With Illustrations and Map, demy 8vo, 15s. 





} . 
conce 
’ 





&e, 





MasNCHESTER Gvarpian.—* We have seldom of late read a better work of travel 


than} Macnab’s ‘A Ridein Morocco.’ Altogether she has written a book which | 

hi 3 Mo rocco and its fo k home to us in @ singularly real fasion, There axe } 
ny anvusing conversations in this thoroughly entertaining volume.” 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, CONTAINING FOUR | 


ADDITIONAL CHAPTERS, 
RIGHTS AND WRONGS OF THE) 
TRANSVAAL WAR. 








Ry E. T. COOK. 1 vol. crown 8Svo, 6s. 

Stat AnD.—* ‘No oti 80 id and masterly a presentation of the { 

iapep arguments bearing u > €0 ilict, or is so trustwo rthy a guide to tie | 
poli Sof Gre it Brita un 1 a 


NEW BOOK BY PROFESSOR OMAN. 
SEVEN ROMAN STATESMEN. 


A Detwled Study of the Gracchi, Sullz, Cato, Marius, Caesar, and Pompey. 
By C. W. Oman, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxtord. With Repro- 
auctions of Coins in tl he British Museum, crown svo, cloth, 6s. 
[Next week. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, WITH AN ADDITIONAL CHAPTER. 


PICTURES AND PROBLEMS 


FROM LONDON POLICE COURTS. By Tuomas Hotmses. Crown Syo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. thy 
i 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Strect, 








TREHERNE’S NEW BOOKS, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
P.M.G.—‘‘ A brilliant novel.” 


THE INCONSEQUENCES OF SARA. 
By DANAE MAY. Crown 8vo, price 6s. 

The Pall Mall Gazette says :—‘‘ It is alwaysa pleasure to be able to give a good 
book a good welecome...... Her novelis one of the smartest and most amusing 
pieces of work that have appeared for some considerable time ; her heroine 
the most delightful since Mr. Anthony Hope burst upan us with Dolly......No 
more promising work has come from a woman writer since the tales of John 
Oliver Hobbes. 

Ladics' Field,—‘* Is a novel of undeniable cleverness,” 


THE SHEARS OF FATE. 
By HAROLD TREMAYNE. Crown Syo, price 6s. 

Public Opinion.—‘ It is original, interesting, and skilfully carried through to 
the end.” 

People.—*‘ The work is decidedly clever.” 

Western Morning News.—* It is a light, absorbing story, cleverly written.” 

Nottingham Daily Guardian.—‘‘A powerful and sympathetically written 
story......We have nothing but praise for the manner in which this original 
theme is worked out.” 


A PASSION FOR GOLD. The Story of a South 


African Mine. By J. Byrrs Maxweit, Crown &8vo, price 6s, 
Birmingham Gazette.—‘‘ At a time when gener! attention is turned ¢ to South 
Africa aud to a resumption of work on the Rand, this story, which treats of 


| the discovery and flotation of a gold-miue in the ‘early days of the Witwaters- 


rand, comes very opportune..,...A thoroughly interesting und well-written 


book.” 


OUT IN CHINA. By Mrs. Ancurpaip Litt, 


Author of ‘‘ The Land of the Blue Gown,” Ke. 2s, Od. 


Price‘ 
THE GREAT ADVENTURER. An/lllusirated 


Life of Napoleon. By Major ArtHUR GriFritTHs, Cloth gilt, priceds, 6d, net. 


DENMARK : PAST AND PRESENT. by 


Marearrt Tuomas, Author of ‘A Scamper thro’ Spain and Tangier,’ 
“Two Years in Palestine and Syria.” 13 Full-page Illustrations, crowa 
Svo, price 6s, net. 
Westminster Review (May).—"' Asa literary and artistic production, it should 
find a place on the shelves of every libra 
Globe.—‘* Can be freely and heartily pr 
1 country with which we have m¢ iy close associations, 





sed as a readable and handy account 
” 


ofa 


A. TREHERNE and cO., Ltd, 3 Agar Street, Strand, W.C. 





NGLISH CLUBS FOR 1902.—A List arranged in 

‘4 Tabular form, containing the Names and Addresses, Dates of Establis h- 

ment, Entrance Fees, Subscriptions, and SE CRETARIES’ NAMES, of over 

2,750 Social, Yacht, Golf, Ludies’, and other Clubs, in Fee and the 

Provinces, in British Colonies aud in Foreign Couutries. > $00 Golf Clubs 
ave included in the current edition. Price, post-free, 3s. 10d. 

London: SPOTTISWOODE & CO., Ltd., 
5B New Street Square, E.C. 
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A. & C. BLACKS LIST. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BIBLICA. A 


Dictionary of the Bible. Edited by the Rev. T. K. Currne, D.Litt., D.D., 
and J. SUTHERLAND Buack, M.A., LL.D., assisted by many Contributors in 
Great Britain, Europe, and America, Now Ready, Vols. I., II., and III., 
(A—D, E—K, and L—P). Imperial ae cloth Eiice 20s. pe: half-leather, 
OF, n leather, 30s. net ; paper boards (thin paper), 20s. net. 

258, net ; full , VoeTV. (completing the work) in the Press. 
xaggeration to say that no Bible Dictionary in England or 


“Tt is not an e@ re 
He fearlessly scientific, or more completely abreast of the most 


elsewhere is more 

advance 
d: A A 
‘0 standard has been kept up through a vast variety of subjects dealt 

ee hands, both English and Continental.” —Saturday Review. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BIBLICA, o be 


sued in 16 consecutive Monthly Parts, price 5s. net each. Now Ready. 











Part I. (A—Ar), containing ACTS OF THE APOSTLES (Prof. Schmiedel), 
AGRICULTURE (H. W. Hogg), AMOS (Proi. Cheyne), ANTICHRIST, 
‘APOCALYPSE (Prof. Bossuet), APOCALYPTIC LITERATURE (Prof, 
Charles), APOCRYPHA (Dr. M. R. James), ARAM, ARAMAIC (Prof. 


Néldeke), and about 400 other Articles. Part IT. (Ar—Bi), containing | 


ARK OF THE COVENANT (Prof. Cheyne), ARMY (Rev. W. H. Bennett), 
ASSYRIA (L. W. King), BABYLON (T. G. Pinches), BABYLONIA 
(L. W. King), BAPTISM (Canon Robinson), BARJESUS (Prof. Schmiedel), 
BENJAMIN (H. W. Hogg), and about 500 other Articles. 

[A copy sent anywhere on approval, 


THE EPISTLE OF PSENOSIRIS. 








‘An Original Document from the Diocletian Persecution of the Christians | 


(Papyrus 713, British Museum). Edited by ADOLF DEISSMANN, Professor in 
the University of Heidelberg. Translated from the German by Maurice 
A. CANNEY, eo Containing Facsimile Plate of the Papyrus. Crown 8vo, 
2 rice 2s. 6d. net. 
ngs Professor Deissmann (Author of “ Bible Studies, &e.”’) deals with 
a papyrus-leaf discovered some years ago amongst other papyri. The leaf con- 
tains an ancient letter, as to the interpretation of which Professor Deissmann 
claims to have made a new discovery. The letter seems to have been written 
in troublous times. Professor Deissmann gives a vivid picture of the circum- 
stances of persecution under which he supposes it to have been written, and 
of the characters mentioned. ‘he book is in the form of an essay, not of 
a “commentary.” 


REVISED CATECHISM. Being an 


Examination and Revision of the Westminster Assembly’s Shorter Cate- 
chism. By the Rev. Durr Macvonaup, B.D., Minister of South Dalziel 
Parish, Motherwell. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. net. 

The teaching of the Shorter Catechism has been revised again and again, but 
the man engrossed in commerce or industry cannot tell where to tind all the 
commentaries or essays, in some corner of which these revisions lie seattered 
ubout. Modern scholarship has done a great deal, but unfortunately its best 
results have not been systematically brought close to the great body of the 
people, Hence one might expect that an examination of a book so well known 
as the Shorter Catechism mivht be helpful in many ways; and in the short 
examination attempted in this book the great endeavour has been to make 
every statement easy to understand. 











SHALL WE UNDERSTAND THE 


BIBLE? Bythe Rev. T. Ruonppa WitLiams, Second Edition, crown 8vo, 
limp cloth, price Is. net. : 
“ Marked by remarkable lucidity, by direct speaking, and by fearless courage.’’ 
—Aberdeen Journal. 
“Just the kind to stimulate interest in the Bible, and to promote an 
intelligent understanding of it.”--Christian Coinmonwealth. 











SCOTTISH MEN OF LETTERS 


IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, By Henry Grey Grauam, Author of 
“Social Life of Scotland in the Eighteenth Century.” Demy 8vo, ck th, 
containing 32 Full-Page Portraits, price 18s. 
“Full of charm and interest.......Mr. Graham has shown how literary 
biography may be made more attractive than many a creation of fiction.’ 
—The Tiines. 
“The book is readable on every page and throws mueh light on the literary 
history of the modern Athens. Mr. Graham has indeed used his wide 
acquaintance with the Diaries and Memoirs of the Eighteenth Century to good 
advantage, and given us a hook more readable than most novels, as well as full 
of instruction.’—The World. 
ened 


A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London, W. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchanges of Books at the 
Houses of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS per annum, 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum. 
N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
and thus lessen the cost of carriage. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books Gratis and Post-free, 








SALE DEPARTMENT. 
A Special List of Clussified Works by Standard 
and Modern Authors, 
In BEST LEATHER BINDINGS, suitable for SCHOOL PRIZES, 
CLUB and COLLEGE LIBRARIES, WEDDING and BIRTH- 
DAY GIFTS, 


All Lists Gratis and Post-free, 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 
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ed knowledge of the day. The editorial part of the work is unusually | 
we have nothing but admiration for the exactness and uniformity with | 


MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 
LORD MILNER AND SOUTH AFRICA. 


By E. B. IWAN-MULLER. 
With Portraits of Lord Milner and Mr. Rhodes, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 15s, net. 
FIRST REVIEWS. 
The DarLy Trrrcrara.—‘‘ An authoritative volume, which must inevitably 
take a foremost place among the standard histories of South Africa.” 
The Datty CuronicLe.— Mr. Jwan-Miiller writes vigorously, so that his book 
will be found easy, as well as instructive, to read.” 


ALL THE RUSSIAS. 


Travels and Studies of Contemporary Conditions and Problems in 
European Russia, Finland, Siberia, the Caucasus, & Central Asia. 


By HENRY NORMAN, M.P., 
Author of ‘‘ Peoples and Problems of the Far East,” “The Real Japan,” &e. 
With 137 Illustrations and 4 Maps, demy 8vo, 18s. net. 

The Daily Telegraph.—‘‘ Ought to be read and pondered by all who take an 
| intelligent interest in the world politics of the present day. It appears at a 
most timely moment, and fills a gap which has long been felt by those who 
desire enlightenment upon the aims and policy of Russia. He gives us a record 
of his travels, written throughout with great charm of style, and brizht 
descriptive touches,” 


THE MASTERY OF THE PACIFIC. 


By ARCHIBALD R. COLQUHOUN, 
Author of * The Overland to China,” &e. With 3 Maps and 122 Illustrations from 
Photographs and Drawings, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 18s. net. 
The Times. —‘‘ A valuable contribution to the political literature of the day. 
The political and commercial positions of the various Powers in the Pacitic are 
clearly set forth in a manner which provides materials for forming a judgment 


” 


as to the future.’ 


THE NEARER EAST. 
By D. G. HOGARTH, M.A, With Coloured Maps, Diagrams, and Tlustratious. 
l vol., Ts. 6d. l Re gions of the World, Vol, II. 
The Acadeiny.—* The Nearer East is the great highway to the Far East, and 
every day it is becoming of more importance to Europe. This book makes its 
appearance at an opportune moment, und will hold a valued place among 
books of reference on international politics.” 


THE GUIDE TO PARIS—1902 Edition. 
EVERYBODY’S PARIS. 


A Practical Guide containing information as to means of Locomotion, Hotels, 
Restaurants, Cafés, Theatres, Shops, Museums, Buildings, and Monuments, 
Daily Life and Habits, the Curiosities of Paris. &e. A rapid and easy method 
of seeing everything in a limited time and at a moderate cost. 

With many Lilustrations, Maps, and Plans, 
Crown 8vo, paper, Is. 6d. net, or in cloth, 2s. 6d, net. 
The Skeich.— No one should go to Paris without a copy.” 


THE CORONATION NONSENSE-BOOK. 
By the POET and ARTIST of ‘Clara in Blunderland,” 
Cloth, 2s.; paper covers, Is. 


CLARA IN BLUNDERLAND. 
By CAROLINE LEWIS. Illustrated by S. B. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
{Twelfth Thousand. 
The Tiines.—* Decidedly above the average in wit, humour, and good nature. 
All the ideas with which the original fountain bubbles are well worked out.” 


MR. DOOLEY’S OPINIONS. 
By F. P. DUNNE. Cloth, 3s.6d. [Second Impyession, 


rs.—-Christiin Science—Disqualifying the Fnemy—Fame~Mr, Car- 
vilt—Colleges and Degrees—Youth and Age—«c. 
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FICTION. 


IN THE FOG. 


By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. 
Iilustrated by F. D. Steele. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

The Athenvum.—* One must quarrel with Mr. Davis only for the very unusual 
reason that his excellent little book is too short. He tells a first-rate detective 
story with great originality. His narrative is cast ina simple, straightforward, 
calm style that reminds one of Poe.” 


MADAME BOVARY. By Gustave FLavserr. 
With an Introduction by Mr. Henry James, 3 Coloured Plates by Georges 
Jeanniot, a Photogravure, and Purtraits, 7s. 6d. 

[A Century of French Romance. 


SCARLET AND HYSSOP. 
By E. F. BENSON. 6s. [Bighth Thousand, 
The Pall Mall. Gazette.—“ Seathing in satire. The interest never flags for a 
moment. There are many pages of witty dialogue. It a really brilliant 
piece of work, tusurpassed by anything Mr. Benson has given us,” 


ASSASSINS. 
N. M. MEAKIN. 6s, 


es the fundamental power of imagination and 
spark of the incommunicable fire.” 

















The Acadeiy. 


the sense of be: 


A PROPHET OF THE REAL. 
By ESTHER MILLER. 6s. [Second Impression. 
The Morning Post.—“ Really clever in plot, well written, passionate, and 


dramatic.” 
THE STORY OF EDEN. 
3y DOLF WYLLARDE. 6s, 
The AcaJeiny.—* The story is an outstanding one, There are passages of 
hought avd colour which gladden and characters which interest. A light wit 
beams through the dialogue.” 


BY BREAD ALONE. 
By I. K. FRIEDMAN, 6s, 
Speciatov.— A remarkably interesting, able, and right-minded study of 
i ! ion in the United States. The employer, the capitalist, the 
*—all ure fully, sympathetically, and convincingly presented, There 
are powerful scenes ; there are characters that touch,” 
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THE STORY OF THE KHEDIVATE. 


Forming a consecutive narrative of the events which, under the Khedivate, have rendered England 
the paramount Power in Egypt. 


By EDWARD DICEY, C.B. Demy Svo, 16s. 


© Mr. Edward Dicey's book on Egypt is a briiliant piece of work.’—Daily Telegraph. 

«Mr. Dicey’s pa : knowlelge of the personages and the events in the story is quite exceptional, an his insight into the nature of political instit 
tions and of dilferent races of mex gives the work an interest and a value quite exceptional.’’—Scotsmun, eee 

** A work which charms the reader by the facile flow of the author's style.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


PERIODS OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. 


General Editor, ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A., Student of Christ Church, Oxford. Eight volumes crown Svo, 6s. each net ; 
or the Set, £2 83. net, 























































Period 1.—The Dark Ages, 476-918. | Period 5.—The Ascendancy of France, 1598-1715, 
By C. W. C. OMAN, M.A., Deputy Chichele Profezsor of Modern History | y H. 0. WAKEMAN, M.A., late Fellow of All Souls College, Oxf: rl, 
jn the University of Oxford. 

: i ‘ Period 6.—The Balance of Power, 1715-1789 

Period 2.—The Empire and the Papacy, 918-1273. | "ASS ; kg ¢ 

By T. F. TOUT, M.A. ee ofessor ‘ of Bintoreat ie Abe College, y A. HASSALL, M.A., Student of Christ Church, Oxtord. 
Victe ria University, Mancheste: ; | estat i Revolutionary Europe, 1788- 1815. 
Period 3.—The Close of the Middle Ages, 1273-i494. | By H. MORSE STEPHENS, M.A., Professor of History 

at Cornell University, Ithaca, U.S.A. 


By R. LODGE, M.A., Professor of History in the University of Edinburgh. 


Period 4.- —Europe in the Sixteenth Century, 1494- | Period 8.—Modern Europe, 1815-1899. 
. 1598, A. H. JOHNSON, M.A., Historical Lecturer to Merton, Trinity, By W. ALISON PHILLIPS, M.A., formerly Senior Scholar 
i University Colleges, Oxford. of St. John’s College, Oxford. 


ROMAN LAW AND HISTORY IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


By the Rev. SEPTIMUS BUSS, LL.B., Rector of St. Anne and St. Agnes, London, E.C. Crown Svyo, 6s. net. 





** Fy, Buss has accumulated plenty of accurate information...... a useful companion to New Testament study.’’—Times, 

“ Not “2 ng has eseaped the author's attention. The trial of St. Paul is examined with much fulness of detail, and contrasted in its method with that of 
Christ. Mi) Buss’s volume is throughout interesting and informing.”—Daily Chronicle 

“Law ean be faseinating...... Ma. Buss pours forth, ina style as full of learning as of vivacity, his store of acute and accurate thoughts on matters in the 
domain of law and history......i i learned but popular book, as te mpting us a novel.’ ’"—Live rpool Daily Post = 


THE DIACONATE OF JESUS. Ordination Addresses. 


By ©. R. DAVEY BIGGS, D.D., Fereday Fellow of St. John’s College, and Vicar of St. Philip and St. James, Oxford, 
Crown Svo, 2s. net. 
“This work should be in the har as of all candidates for Holy Orders, and, we venture to think, no less in the hands of the laity....... This volume, ‘ve trust 
will be widely and e¢ sen gee ree Anglo-Catholic si 
“The productious 2 scholarly min “a marke d by a kuowledge of the world as well as of the Church.”—Glasgow Herald. 
“Marked by a ces sense of pied religion, a grip of the principles of the clerical life, and a clear and felicitous style.’’—Chuirch Review. 
“Excellent in tone and matter, and must have been of great spiritual assistance to those who heard them.”—Living Church (Milwaukee). 


oe ie IN SEDBERGH SCHOOL CHAPEL, 


1883-1900. By . HART, M.A., formerly Head-Master. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 





“A good many volumes of school sermons have been published lately. The present series has interest as being by a lay head-master. The teachi 
wholesome, and stimulating. One very useful discourse, perhaps, marks a new de parture in school preaching—that on ai he Poor in Towns.’ It w 
inspiration that led Mr. Hart to choose such a subject and to treat it ina way that will, it may be hoped, bear good fruit.’—Guardian, 


THE KINGDOM AND THE EMPIRE. 


Ten Sermons for the Present Times Preached in a Village Church. 
By RICHARD ORME ASSHETON, M.A., formerly Rector of Bilton, Co. Warwick. Crown Svo, 2s. net. 


Coxtexts.—The Empire at War—The Empire in Peace—Extension of the Kingdom—The Rise of the Empire—Responsibilities in the Kingzdom—The Seed 
of the Kingdom—Empire without Christianity—Pioneers of the Kingdom— rat ats 1ent of the Kingdom—The Cords of Love—The Strength of Empire, 


THE ELEMENTS OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 


By the Rev. T. A. LACEY, M.A., Vicar of Madingley. Crown Svo, os. net. 





ConTENTS.—The Nature of Christian Doctrine—The Content of Christian Doctrine—The Proposition of Faith—Of God and Creation—Concerning Human 
Life—Concerning Redemption—Concerning the Church—Concerning Practic al Religion. 

“This is a very able and interesting book, written with the clearness that results from an adequate grasp of the subject and a well-defined conception of 
what the writer aimed at accomplishing.”—Church Quarterly Review 

“It will find readers who would never look at a volume of sy onan theology, and when it finds them, it will help them to think and give them something 
to think about.’’—Expository Times. 


FIFTY EPIGRAMS FROM THE FIRST BOOK OF MARTIAL. 


» 


Translated into English Verse sy an ETON MASTER. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 





“ The little volume has distinct merit, and is certainly amusing.”—Journal of Education. 

** Hexe, for the first time p< rhaps, we have a translation of Martial that really brings out the spirit of the original......Not only will they help schoolboys to 8 
better uliderstanding of Martial’ witty epigrams, but they will be a source of genuine pleasure and amusement to many an elder boy who has long since left the 
benches of the grammar school or college for the serious work of lite.’—) n Journal, 


SYNESIUS THE HELLENE. 


By the Rey, W. §. CRAWFORD, B.D. Demy 8vo, 12s. net. 
_ Contents.—Life of Synesius—The Philosopher—The Man cf Scienece—The Literary Man—The Poot—The Man of <Action—The Ecclesiastic= 
he Humourist—J'he Country Gentleman—The Man—The Friends of Synesius—The Works of Synesius—Summary—Appendices, 
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